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POVERTY, CIVIL PIGHTS, AND FARM LAFOF IN THE SOUTHWEST: 
An Introduction 


The frontier was open; but the system was closed. ‘he available land-- 

which is what is meant by an "open frontier"--was agsrazated in the mamer 
which prophets have warned against ever since the time of Isaiah; 

*"o9e unto them who join house to house, who lay field to field, till there be 
place.in the midst of the earth,” 

The system was not substantially affected by the Houestead Act of 1862, since 
the best land had already been foried into =reat baronies. by that time. Nor 
was it substantially affected by the Reclamation Act of 1902, as anyone who sets 
foot in the Imperial Valley of California may see for hinself, 


The land was owned in holdings far larger than a man, and his family, and all 
his relatives, and all his friends, could possibly work. And from this fact 
much of the rest of the story of the Southwest follows--including much of 
‘those developnents which are today identified as "social problems." 


There is talk of civil rights. Of the Southwest's total population of 
29,400,000, sone 3,500,000 are of exican ancestry, 2,200,000 are Negroes, 
and ‘630,000 are Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, and other "minorities", Pro-j 
bably at least three-fourths of these people with "civil richts problems" are 
either engaged in agricultural labor, or are refuxees fron acricultural labor, 


There is talk of poverty, Poverty, of course, is more pronounced amonz people 
of color, but this is one of those correlations which may mislead more than it 
instructs, It would be much more meaningful to point out that poverty is most 
pronounced among the refugees fron asricultural labor, and those who are still 
engaged init, Skin color doesn’t cause poverty. Low pay does. If workers in 
agriculture were paid at retes comiensurate with other industries, they would 
earn over a billion dollars a year more than they are earning now, in California 
alone. Which, interestingly enough, is sonewhat more than the appropriations 
for the total natiomride ‘ ar on Poverty. a 


The landowners of the Southwest have traditionally demanded, and have tradi- 
tionally been ranted exemption _ from every responsibility which 
s0es with the right of profit-uaking from the labor of others: Payment of a 
Minimum wage; overtime, holidays, vacations; unemployment insurance, sick leave; 
job security and continuity; collective bargaining. And landowners have gone 
farther. They demand that the government guarantee them a labor supply 
when American citizens reject the wages and workin~ conditions offered, This 
means, in so any words, a government -uarantee of foreizn workers, so beaten 
down that they are willin: to accept such wages and conditions. Government has , 
traditionally, yeilded to this demand. : ost avricultural workers have never 
heard of civil rizhts. ‘They have never heard of the kar on Poverty. And the 
Office of Econonic Opportunity nay never reach them with a sirnificant prorram, 


The War on Poverty is, in many instances, desi ned to aueliorate the symptors 
of poverty amon= arricultural workers which the corporate agricultural system 
and compliant government a»encies have created, For example, free workers who 
cannot compete with bracero labor have been driven out of their howe areas, 

They becone mirratory. (Title 3-", Econovie Opportunities Act will help them 
with housinz and education on the road). Other farm workers move to the city, 
without any skills the city can use. They becone unemployed and demoralized, 

go onto relief, live in chettoes, °o to se regated schools, drop out of school, 
and all the rest of the things that the advil richts and the anti-poverty move- 
ments deplore. (see Titles I-A, I-38, II-A, II-B, ¥) Itas tra ically character- 
istic of our society that many people respond positi ely to the war on poverty, 
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but very ‘few have: in olved themselves with the cause of rural po erty’: 
‘If the civil rivhts ‘avd anti-poverty movenents are serious, and are to +e 
taken seriously, they are goin to have to do so:ethin™ aout the-under. 
lyin’ referent: ‘the peculiar institutions of Southwestern agriculture 
and agricultural ‘lacor vractices, : -e.do not elieie it is putting the 
case ‘too stronzly io. say that: the. central fact of the Southrést is the 
land, who owns it, who. vorson it,: and how each is treated.” . aera 
; H.P.AL<-tn PG. 
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Lookin. backvard at all the issues of FAR: LATOR to date, it 4s clear 
that certain threads:of continuity bind them to- ether, and tend to 
‘reveal the concérns which we, .the editors, deem most crucial. “One ‘such 
thread, of course, is»the question of foreign contract lator, ‘Another 
“is the concept of ‘selfsor anization.. Another‘is political action tevard 
“equal ri: hts for agricultural,workers”,, ‘There are others.’ Put al-‘ost 
all ‘ay be su>sumed under tvo aster themes: civil ri-hts:’ and poverty 
in ‘the itidst’ of plenty, Since Citizens for ‘arm Labor began in October 
1963, these’ tro themes happen to. hae. becoue the principal foci in‘ ‘the 
doestic pro ran of the majority. party of California aiid the nation,’ 


L 


In the past “ear, there have *een.a whole series of vajor conferences’ 
“oh one’ ox both of: these tvo themes souehere in the Southvest,  “'C #o5, 

_ representatives frequently -attend..these conferences: 16 do what te tana 
“te ake-it more clearly and more widely understood that a ri cultural” 
danor is absolutely central to both the efi] richts and poverty pro’ rams 
in the Southrest, xe ne Beas a: 


: As ‘part of thisseffort, “ve have pulled tozether the present antholo y, 
consistin§ larcely.of material.whieh:has appeared in *AR!’ LAX} during 
thé past year iand a half.-. ‘ihe article by, ‘red VanDyxe appeared in ‘the 
‘very firstsissue, Coteher, 1963.:;ienry Anderson's in ol. ‘1, to. 3 
Paul O’fourke's‘in ol, Iy No. 43. Cesar Chavez’ in ol, I, Wo. 53 Yoward 
“Yichards'>in’ ol, I,/ No. 63... ill sher*s and Paul Jacovs* in- ol. IT, 
“ilo, 2, The introduction, the literature list, and the list of orsani zations 
are nev, 3! ; aca 


In addition to distri>utin: copies of this issue to new audiences, we 
‘ave sending it ito all our -resular suoscribers, We heliéve that this issue 
is a convenient research document, ‘there are additional copies of this 
issue, “for'distribution-to persons. whom you know that mi-ht be interested 
in’a'“primer’on farm labor”, 
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The following commentary by the Chairman 
of Citizens for Farm Labor was broadcast 
over KPFA, Berkeley, December 13th and 
14th. It is one of a regular monthly 
series. 


THE PROMISE AND THE HUSK 


Henry Anderson 


President Johnson has designated the week of December 10-17 as 
Human Rights Week. He has asked Americans to “rededicate themselves to the 
principles of the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights..." This is 
my response to the President's request. 


The Universal Declaration of Human Rights was adopted by the U.N. 
General Assembly just fifteen years ago this week. It is the nearest mankind 
has yet come to enunciating a common standard of ¢ivil rights and liberties. 
There: is almost certainly no country in which thi’s high standard is fully 
and consistently honored, But the Declaration stands -- as:an aspiration, 


‘and a promise. 


I am going to talk about the status of that promise in a corner of 
our society which may be out of sight but ought not to be out of mind, [I am 
going to talk about a group which labors under more different kinds of limi- 
tations on its human rights than any other. This is not a "minority" in the 
sense that most of us usually use that stereotyped term. It is not a racial, 
cultural, or religious group. It is an occupational group. It consists of 
the men, women,and children who work in the industry of agriculture. 


Let me document: my thesis by direct referencé to a number of 
articles from-the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


Article 4 reads: No one shall be held in slavery or servitude... 


—— ee en - 


Foreign contract .labor schemes have been outlawed in this country ever since 


. the Immigration Act of 1885 because, whatever they may say on paper, in 


practice they are indistinguishable from indentured servitude. Such schemes 
have been outlawed everywhere, that is, but in agriculture, where our gov- 
ernment not only permits them, but is the principal agent engaged in recruit- 
ing contract workers in Mexico, delivering them to Southwestern planters, and 
deporting them when the planters no longer want them. The bracero system is 


‘a.captive labor system, with modern refinements which make it even more 


damnable in’ some respects than captive labor systems of the past. If you 
would like this staiement documented, chapter and verse, I wish you would 
get in touch with me, 


Article 13: Everyone has the right of freedom of movement and. 


residence within the borders of each state. This pivotal right ‘is “denied, 


to all the ~ foreign contract workers shipped into American agriculture. 


of 


Artiele 16: The family is the natural and fundamental group unit 


of society and is entitled to ‘prptection by seciety... Our society y is the 
instrument not of pretection butt of the destruction of the family institu- 
tion -- when. it comes to agriculture. The bracero system ferbids fereign 
contract workers their human right to a family life so long as they remain 


within the borders of the United States. 


‘Article 19: ‘Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and ex- 
pression... If agricultural workers try t to exercise this human right, they 
find themselves deported, if they are braceros, or blacklisted if they are 

“domestics. ‘And if others try to communicate with the workers held eaptive 
in a private farm labor ‘camp; they are beaten up, arrested for trespassing, 
found guilty, and the conviction is upheld in appellate court. This happened 
last year -- not in Americus, Georgia, but in San Joaquin County, California. 
The American Civil Liberties Union in San Francisco can give you the details, 


if you are interested -~ and you should be, whoever you are. 


Article 21: Everyone has the right to take part in the government 


of his country... Everyone ha : right of equal a access to public s service 


in his country. We Californians don't “abridge these rights through quite 
the same devices as the Southern states. But we exclude from’pétitical 
participation, and access to’ public services, tens of thousands ‘d6f “agri- 
cultural workers and their fumilics, through the sitiple device of ¢ounty and 
state residence requirements. And when the legislature, this year, passed 
the Burton bill ‘which could be of gréat help to farm labor families dur ing 
the hard winter months -- why, Boards of Supervisors in agricultural eounties 


such as Merced have simply voted to ignore ‘it? 


Article ‘23 (a): Everyone has ‘the: right. .to just and ‘favorable 


conditions of work and to protection against ‘unemployment: Not ‘even the 
Southern states would dare suggest a minimum wage law which specifieally 
excluded Negroes. No one would dare suggest a child labor law or an unem- 
ployment insurance law which’ excluded Catholics, or Jews, or Mexicans. 

But the whole country has acquiesced in minimum wage; child labor, and un- 


emp loyment insurance laws which specifically exclude agricultural workers. 


Article 23 (b): Everyone , without any discrimination, has the 


fight to equal pay for equal work. The average income of agricultural 1 workers 
is little better than one sixth that of workers in other industries, for the 

’ performance of tasks at least as demanding physically and intellectually -- 

and, if I may’ say so, tasks which*are even more soeially: useful than those of 


any other industry. 


Article 23 (d): ' Everyone who works has the right to just ‘and 
favorable remuneration insuring “for himself ¢ fF and his family an ‘éxistence 


worthy of human dignity, id supp le nted, ‘ipa necessary, by other means of 
Social protection, “The CaS Depa aime aor” Labor estimates a fam family no how needs 
‘an income of more than $6,000 a year for’a modest» but adequaté  tevel of living. 
This same agency of government/eports fart workers average‘a' trifle over 
$1,000 a year. And this sz agency administers the bracero’ system which 
effectively ensures that farm weges shall not rise above this level. 


Article 23 (d): Everyohe has the right te form and to jo in trade 


a laa Sana ae oe 


unions for the protection of his inter rests. In the 1930's, union meetings 
of areieurtural sarees! in California were physically broken up by battalions 
of growers, all duly deputized by the local sheriff. Now, the right of 
association of farm workers is den‘ied more subtly, but perhaps* even more 
effectively. The majesty of the United States Congress, in drafting the 
Labsr Management Relations Act of 1947, bowed to the greater majesty of the 
corpo ate “farm lobby. Every’ other type oft-industrial worker is protected 

in the right to organize; agricultural workers are excluded)” » 
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rt Article 24; Everyone has the right to rest and leisure, including 
reasonable limitation of working hours and periodic holidays with agra 
There are no limitations on the working hours of agricultural laborers, They 
are the sole exclusion from the Fair Labor Standards Act which sets the 

40 hour week as public policy in all other interstate commerce, As far.as 
holidays with pay are concerned, agricultural laborers’ have never heard of 


such a thing. 


Article 25: Everyone has the right to...security in the event of 


_.+.Sickness, disability, widowhood, old age or other lack of livelihood in 


circumstances beyond his control. There are no private sick leave or pension 
plans in the industry of agriculture. Farm workers are covered by disability 
insurmce in only one of the fifty states of the Union. During most of the 
history of the Social Secu ity Act, agricultural workers have been excluded 
altogether. Since 1955, they have been covered in a discriminatory way 


which still excludes most of them, 


Article 7: ‘All are equal before the law and are entitled without 


any discrimination to equal protection of the law. I have saved this article 
for final comment because its systematic violation is the scarlet, thread 
running through my story. The 14th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution also 
calls for equal protection of the law. But I have pointed out half a dozen 
examples of unequal protection of the law for agricultural workers, which 
would not for a moment be allowed by the courts to stand in any other corner 
of our s ciety, even the South. I shall close by mentioning one more 
jllustration of our double standard toward agricultural workers --. one which 


seems to me most galling of them all. 


On March 9, 1959, in Sacramento, California's Fair Employment 
Practices Act cleared its last serious hurdle. On that. day, in that. place, 
grower lobbyists demanded an agricultural exclusion -- and they: got, it. 
Their only rationale was that "you wouldn't want to mix tortillas .and 
sukiyaki, would you?" It was nothing more than a wanton, cynical, senseless 
shew of irresponsible power. 


It! is not my purpose to minimize the gravity of the civil rights 
problems ‘¢ other groups. But it is. my purpose to suggest a few propositions 
which appear not’ to have occurred to the urban-based civil rights moyement, 


Md For all its hesitancy and caution, the Executive Branch of the 
‘Federald Govern ent is committed to the goal of civil rights for Negroes. 

The Administration has never had any such commitment when it: comes to 
agricultural. workers, and the climate is getting worse rather than better, 
Lyndon Johnson is the first President who has’ himself used braceros, Kennedy 
might possibly have vetoed the bracero extension recently passed by Congress. 
Johnson will sign it. This is the same Lyndon Johnson who proclaimed this as 
Human Rights Week, 


The Judicial ‘Branch of the Federal Government has repeatedly 
invoked the 14th Amendment, in striking down unequal protection of the 

law for Negroes. It has never done so with respect to unequal, protection of 
the law for agricultural workers. hae i's 


The Executive Branch of the California Government has a number of 
commitments to civil rights for racial and ethnic minorities. But its com- 
mitments, when it comes to agricultural labor, are all in the other direction. 


It has publicly announced its opposition to state minimum wage and collective 
bargaining laws covering farm workers. 


There are a great many organizations working on civil rights fer 
racial: and ethnic minorities. They are challenging the present power struc- 
ture more and more effectively. Walls are beginning to tumble down. But 
there is no organization which is yet challenging the power structure in 
agriculture with any. effectiveness. These walls are not yet showing any 
signs of crumbling. And I believe this fact, if permitted to continue, will 
one day haunt. everybody concerned with civil’ rights and liberties. For these-;. 
rights and liberties are indivisible. A so-called FEP law which says employers 
can't discriminate -- unless they happen to be agricultural employers -- is in 
a real sense worse than no FRP law at all. It is a living denial of the very 
principle it purports to uphold. What it says, in effect, is that fair employ- 
ment is not a right at all, but a privilege which may be granted or withheld © 
depending. on which interest group has the most powerful lobby. 


Why did the .civil rights movement in California agree to an FEP law which 
embraces the concept of a caste system --- which excludes one particular 
occupationalcaste ? Why has the civil rights movement in California made no 
effort to remove this exclusion since 1959? Apparently because there is a 
serious myopia among both the leadership and membership of the civil rights 
movement. Understandable, perhaps -- but also, perhaps, fatal. And that is 
the misconception that civil rights are racial rights per se; that civil 
rights problems are racial problems per se. This is a grave misreading of 
abstract. justice, and of concrete history. How many agonies must we go 


or else they are empty, mocking husks. 

legroes without, at the same time, thinking of gaining them for Mexican- 
Americans, women, Jews ,atheists,Communists, the aged, Puerto Ricans, pacifists, 
the poor, .the handicapped, farm workers, and every group which is despised ~~ 
in any way, seems to me illogical, futile, and ultimately self-defeating. 

The enemy is not just racial caste, or any particular kind of caste, but 

caste as such. 


No one seems to. remember that our present “civil rights crisis" all 
began. with that I believe should be called the plantation mentality: a 
clustering of attitudes that ownership of land somehow confers, automatically, 
a privileged and superior status; that owners of land cannot be expected to 
stoop to do their own work; that they are entitled to import other people to 
work for them; and that these other people are automatically inferior, by the 
very fact of their working with their hands on the land. It was this attitude 
which justified the importation of slaves from Africa. The Southern planters, 
three hundred years ago, did not bring with them from Europe any particular 
racial prejudice. There was really no such thing in those days. But they 
brought a prejudice against agricultural labor,and it was an easy step to 
transfer this prejudice to, the group which performed the agricultural labor, 
and gradually to build on this infrastructure a whole mythology of race and a 
whole way OL Jtte. 


It was the plantation mentality which sowed the wind; we are all 
reaping .the whirlwind. The plantation mentality is still sowing the wind of 
the bracero system in the Southwest, unchecked. We shall be reaping that: 
whirlwind for decades to come. 


It is no coincidence that most farm workers are Negroes and | exicans, 
It is no coincidence that more Negroes in the South and liexicans in the Southwest 
do farm labor than anything else. To strike a blow for Negroes and exican-Amer- 
icans, but to leave the plantation mentality unchecked, will prove a spurious 
victory. Until the walls of this occupational caste system are forced to yield, 
the plantation mentality will always import somebody new, despise them in the 
manner to which it has become accustomed, and the whole process will be repeated, 


the civil rights moverrent which has no link to the farm labor movement 
is dangerously incomplete, It May /reali ze that it has achieved something which 
is called victory, but which the long finger of history will point to as a half. 


empty husk, 


EXCERPTS FRO:. A SPEECH BY -- MARTA MORENO, FARM WORKER, 
delivered at Berkeley, California, January 1961, 


-~I am Maria ioreno, 40 years old, mother of 12 children. orn in Karnes City, 
Texas; raised in Corpus Christi. Since 1928, I start working in agricultural 
work, I been a worker all w life. I know how to handle a man’s.job like a man 
and I’m not ashamed, to say it. I°%m American citizen, and I'm talline for justice, 
Not only. for me or for my family but all the migrant workers. We been suffering 
for so long. Waitins and hoping but it seems like that our hopebbeen lost, 


--1932, we're picking cotton in Texas, 25 cents a hundred, ‘'e’re chopping cotton 
10 cents a row, And have to support the children who in those days did never know 
what shoes were on their foot. Our children didn’t know that they have to drink 
milk every day. Our children eat meat once a week. ‘We can’t afford it. 


--1940, we came to California, (aiting and hoping to find a better living, a 
better living condition for ourselves and for our family. The braceros came in, 
We had to move from the Imperial Valley. ‘Je hit Salinas. Here come the braceros, 
_Well, we’re tickled anyway when we work a little. ‘Je can feed our children. Half 
eat. The road became our home, The ground is our table, 


~-People think that because. somebody else have something to eat, they think the 
whole world have some, The thing that really hurts me is this: that we are living 
in a rich America, that the people been sending food, the clothing overseas. And 
then forgotten us. That we are citizens, and we are living in America, That"s 
what really hurts me, and I hope that you people help us do something for this 
situation. You won't have to so very far, You go travel a little up here to Men- 
dota. ‘“loodlake, Visalia, Firebaugh. Turon. All places around here, You find 
out, People sleepin: on the floor for so long, 


This is the way the agricultural worker lives, This is the way that we have 

been treated. This is the way that we have been keeping on going. Now, we're 
asking for a little different wages. And I hope we°ll cet it. Grovers said that 
we don’t need the dollar and 25, that we got enough, The ranchers say they don’t 
make any money, but one thine I know for sure: they*re lying. I never heard of 
a rancher go and knock at the welfare doors and ask for sonething to eat like the 
agricultural workers do. 


--What I say it’s truth, and I": not afraid to say it. For too long, the agri- 
cultural workers been afraid, ‘then somebody holler, we jump. Well, Im not 
afraid no more. I guess we got rights too, I guess we been suffering so much, 
It is time to ask for justice, 


This resolution is an accurate reflection 
of the views of Citizens for Farm Labor: 

It was introduced at CDC's annual conven- 
tion in-Long Beach by CFL Executive Comm- 

“<ittee member, Father Thomas McCullough. 
LIt was-defended before the Resolution 
Committee by Anne Draper, another CFL 
Executive Committée metiber.:, It was passed 
by the GDC convention, on February 22,196h, 
by unanimous consent. 


AGRICULTURAL LABOR POLICY "Resolution Number 9. 


WHEREAS, agriculture is the largest industry in California, with direct 
receipts to producers amounting to more than $3,000,000,000 per 
year 3 


WHEREAS, agriculture is the sole industry singled out for exemption from 
‘the bulk of the social and labor legislation enacted in the 
past thirty years; , 


WHEREAS, hired agricultural workers and working farmers and their. family 
helpers labor under conditions of poverty, insecurity, and in- 
dignity without parallel in any other industry in our State and 
Nation; 


WHEREAS, the Governor and the President have "declared war on poverty"; 


WHEREAS, the bracero. system, which guaranteed a réservoir of foreign 
contract workers at artificially depressed wage levels, will 
terminate on December 31, 196, creating more than 50,000 job 
openings in California agriculture; 


THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that State and. Federal legislators and, administ- 
rators are urged not ‘to permit the development of a bracero-type 
system, under some other name, with government guarantees of any 
form*of cheap, disadvantaged labor at artificially depressed 
"prevailing rates"; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the California Democratic Council urges the 
Governor of California, the State legislature, the agricultural 
industry, and organized labor to work fora comprehensive program 
of: upgrading agricultural employment to levels reasonably com- 
parable to other forms of employment, including:: 


1. Greation of machinery to guarantee the effective right of all 
workers to organize and bargain collectively; 

2. Extension of unemployment insurance. to agricultural workers; 

3. A minimum wage of $2.00 an hour; 

li. Revision, of the Industrial Welfare Commission wage order for 
women and minors in’ agriculture, to make’ it comparable to all 
other wage orders; 

Revision of child labor laws in agriculture to make them com- 
parable. to such laws in other industries; 

Removal of the agricultural exclusion from California's Fair 
Employment, Practices Act of 1959. 
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her arm to show me the curtained recess at the back. Such girls service the Skid 
Row community, including fringe groups like the Filipinos. The most skilled of 

all the farm workers in Skid Row--they generally harvest asparagus, brussel 
sprouts, and the early grape crop~-many of these Filipinos have been in the area ° 
for more than twenty years without their families, and these women represent 

their only sexual contacts. Because they have no wives and the law once prohibited 
intermarriage, the Filipinos reportedly suffer from a high rate of veneraal dis- 
ease. Yet they tend to be neater and cleaner than their neighbors on Skid Row, 

and when they dress up in their big-brimmed hats, wide-seated pants, and heavily 
padded jackets, they remind one of sporty gangsters in a 1930's movie. 


It is early afternoon by now, and the farm labor office--whose hours 
are from 5:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.em.--is very quiet. Tivo men are sitting behind a 
counter (there are no chairs or benches on my side of the counter). I announce 
that I want to register for farm work, and wait while one of them checks to see 
if I have registered before at this office. Satisfied that my name isn't listed 
in any of his files, he motions me beaind the counter to his partner's desk. 
"Gan I see your social security card?" the man at the desk says. I take out my 
wallet, now thin and flabby without the thick bundle of credit cards I've left 
back home in San Francisco, and show him the social security card. 


"Were you in the Army, Pavl?" He uses ny first name as a matter of 
course, even though I am at least ten years older than he is and he has never 
geen me before. I say that I was, giving him the little photostat of my Army 
discharge I carry with me on these trips. Then he asks me what kind of farm work 
I've done, and I tell enough of the right lies to get a green card from him with 
my new occupational title printed on it: "Farm hand, general." 


"Ts there much work?" I ask. “Ilo," he answers, "the asparagus is about 
finished, but if you'11 do stoop labor, you can work until the freeze in the fall. 
Be here tomorrow morning at 5:00 a.m. to get on the bus." 


For the rest of the afternoon and evening, I walk around Skid Row, 
going from one dingy card room to another, where $2.00 will get you into a game . 
of draw poker, lowball poker, or pan. The games are run by the house, which takes 
a chip from each pot in exchange for supplying the chairs and tables and a man to 
keep an eye on the betting. As for the players, they are a mixed group of Mexi- 
cans, Filipinos, whites, and Negroes; and there are even a few young fellows who 
look as though they go to college and just come down to Skid Row for the cards. 


I eat my dinner in one of the many grimy restaurants in the neighborhood. 
The floor is littered with napkins, the counter is greasy, and sugar is spilled 
A pleasant Mexican waitress serves me 


a nickel cigar on my way out. 
the other men shifting a frayed tootiypick around in their mouths. 


It is nightfall now. Skid Row is crowded; the bars are jammed with beer 
and sweetwine drinkers; tie drunks stagger into the street and collapse in the 
alleys. For many of these mon, Skid Row is the end point of some personal trag- 
edy--perhaps a divorce, or alcoholism, or unexpected unemployment. Then the 
police cars make their appearance. ‘They cruise slowly around the area, circling 
jit like keepers in a zoo. One of them pulls up to the corner where I'm standing 
talking with three asparagus cutters, and the officer behind the wheel looks over 
at me. "Hello, there," he says. As I return the greeting, I notice him remark~- 


ing to his partner, "That's a new face around here." He will keep my face in 
mind--just in. case. ‘ 


Back at the hotel three very old men and one middle-aged farm worker 
are sitting in a row in the lobby, dozing intermittently through a re-run‘of.an 
"T Love Lucy" show on TV. I watch too for a4 while and then walk upstairs tomy 
room. It is hot and stuffy... Undressing, I wonder what the temperature: in .the 
room gets to be during the summer when the valley becomes’ a furnace, made hhabit- 
able for most of its residents only by air-conditioners. © 
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The work day begins at night. At ):00 a.m., wakened by. the body noises 
of the man in the next room, I struggle out of my narrow, lumpy bed. ‘As I wash, 
I can hear him washing; I brush my teeth, but he doesn't; and neither of us shaves. 
Outside it's still dark. In my dirty work clothes, I eat breakfast--a "short stack 
with bacon"--at the counter of a nearby all-night restaurant. After finishing the 
heavy pancakes soaked in thick syrup and drinking two mugs of coffee, I buy a box 
lunch from the Chinaman at the cash register to take with me out to the fields. 
For fifty-five cents I get three sandwiches of dry, thinly sliced roast beef with 
a piece of lettuce on soggy white bread, an orange, and a small Danish pastry. 


Outside, crowds of men are heading toward the farm labor office where 
the contractors! buses pull in to pick up their loads of day~haul workers. «In 
the office, under a sign that says, "Do not spit, sit, or lie on the floor," I 
line up with about twenty-five other men, moving slowly toward the desk at which 
work is being assigned. Everybody is wearing some kind of hat or cap for protec- 
tion against the hot sun, and the soiled, ragged*clothes which are the day labce>- 
er's uniform and stigma. In my hand, I hold the green registration card taat will 

et me on the bus if there is work to be had. The only jobs listed on the board 
today are cutting asparagus, and short-handled hoe work on tomatoes or beets. 
Asparagus is cut by crews and is a comparatively skilled job--much more desirable 
than such stoop labor as hoe work. But I've never done any asparagus cutting and 
so. I‘have to take tomatoes or beets. 


"Ton't send anybody in who won't work short-handle hoe'" one of the 
three men behind the counter of the employment office shouts angrily after one 
of the workers has refused the job. Because short-handle hoe work is back-break- 
ing and pays badly, there is often difficulty in finding ‘enough men to fill the 
contractors! quotas. 


"Beets or tomatoes, Paul?" asks the young man at the desk. I. choose 
tomatoes, even though they pay only $1.00 an hour as against $1.10 for beets. 
But beets, I know, are much harder to work. 


By 5:15 a.m. the big yard next door is jammed with.men waiting to be 
assigned to a contractor's bus. Only one or two of the huge California farms do 
their hiring directly; most of the others deal with the labor contractors who set 
a flat price for supplying the workers to handle a particular job. The contractor 
then pays the workers out of this flat fee, naturally keeping enough for himself 
to make a profit. Some of the contractors are decent employers, but some are known 
as chiselers, to be avoided if at'all possible. Even so, the difference between 
the best and the worst is‘only a matter of small degree; most farm workers are 
sub jected to conditions long banished from modern industry. 


More than half the men in the laading yard are Mexicans. Somehow, their 
Spanish sounds more educated than the English of the whites and Negroes. grastinz 
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their friends and talking about how they made out yesterday. One slightly tipsy 
Negro is jumping around playing a guitar very badly; the more everyone ignores 
him, the harder he strives to get their attention. The asparagus crews are the 
first to be assigned to buses; they all have cheap plastic goggles on their hats 
which they will later use to keep the heavy dust out of their eyes. Finally, from 
the back end of the yard I see a.contractor coming for my group. He is recogniz~- 
able immediately by his baseball cap, his leather jacket, his boots and, most of 
all, his assured manner. He stops to kibitz a bit with the man from the employ- 
ment office, and it becomes obvious that the relationship between them is much 
different than the one each of them has with us. Even though we farm workers are 
formally the clients of the state employment service, the real clients are the 
contractors, for they are permanent while we are only temporary; we are dependent 
upon both of them; and besides, they are social equals and we are their social 
inferiors. It is to the contractor, who needs it least, and not to the worker, 
who needs it most, that the state gives the benefit of its publicly supported 
employment service: the state is the instrument that provides the contractors 
with a good income and the growers with a pool of extremely cheap labor. 


We board an old bus, painted blue, with the name of the contractor 
stenciled on the outside, In front of me, two Mexicans are chatting in Spanish, 
and across from them another Mexican sits alone. There are also eight other men 
in the bus--three Negroes and five whites, including myself. We sit and doze in 
the chill dark air, and then, at 6:00 a.m., when the buses in front of us start 
leaving the lot, our driver, who is Mexican, comes back with six more workers-- 
three young white men, a Negro, and two Mexicans. Only one of the group, I notice, 


is wearing glasses. A few minutes later, we swing out of the lot and drive out on 
the highway. 


By this time it is daylight and I can see the interior of the bus more 
clearly. On the dashboard is stenciled "Speed Limit 5 MPH," the maximum speed 
the state law allows farm buses to travel. I know these buses are supposed to be 
inspected by the state, but this one must have had its inspection a long time ago. 

The rear-view mirror is broken in half and the speedometer doesn't work at all. 

On the floor is a fire extinguisher, but it doesn't appear to be in very good 
working order either. Next to the driver is a large old-fashioned milk can filled 
with water. Once we get on the highway, the driver starts speeding, and we go 
barreling along until the contractor catches up to us in his pickup truck and sig- 
nals the driver to stop. ‘The driver gets out and I hear the contractor.tell him 
in Spanish to slow down because the police are on the highway. 


The driver gets back in the bus and begins going more slowly. But soon 
whe is accelerating again, and in a few minutes we are moving at about the. same 
speed as before. Some thirty-five minutes later, we turn off the highway and 
drive another three or four miles to a huge field with tomato plants growing in 
long straight furrows. Leaving our lunches on the seats, we file out of the bus, 
and the driver hands each of us a brand new hoe, about fifteen inches long with a 
head that is set back at an angle toward the handle. 


In the field waiting for us is the contractor, talking with a stocky 
Nisei in his early forties. .The Nisei tells us, in perfect Fnglish, to thin out 
the plants which are now about three inches high and growing close together. We 
are to chop out the row, leaving only one or two of the plants in each cluster, 
nipping off the weeds growing around them, and making sure that there is a space 
of from four to nine inches between the remaining plants. We station ourselves 
at every other furrow so that when we get to the end of the field, each.of us can 
come back along the next row. 
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To chop at the tomato plants with a fifteen-inch hoe requires bending 
over almost double, and in only a few minutes, the sweat is pouring down my face. 
I soon fall. behind almost all of,..the workers :in the field: the end of the furrow 
seems. a. million miles away, and it takes me.a half hour. to get there. ‘The bus 
driver,-who is now acting as straw boss, keeps an impatient eye on me,. He com- 
plains that. Z.am not thinning:the plants enough, and he trie...to show me how to 
move my feet so that I can stay bent over. But the Nisei foreman -tells me to 
take my time and do the job properly. As I get to the end of the row. ‘the muscles 
-in my back, thighs, and calves.ache from the strain. Working my way back on -the 
next. furrow, I am acutely conscious of. the straw boss watching and checking on me. 
By now,. I. am streaming. sweat and in agony.from the bending over. In the next 
furrow, an elderly man is working almost as slowly as I am, muttering to himself, 
"This here work's too hard,. this .here work's too hard." 


you ever done this kind of work before?" I ask him. "Sure," he answers 
ey "T never done nothin! but farm work all my life, but this here's too hard. I'm 
Se old..to..be bending over like this." ‘Then, as I watch, he opens his pants and 
"=" begins to urinate, never breaking the rhythm of his work, one hand hoeing, the 
~ other holding his organ with the urine dribbling through his fingers and down onto 
his. pants. P Nad AN a 


Nek Ae ala eas “And.so the day moves on, with the sun rising in the sky and the heat 
rising in thé field. The furrows extend into an eternity of tiny tomato plants 
and dirt, and the short-handled hoe*is an instrument of torture. ‘At last we take 
a break for-lunch, after which a few of the men walk out into the field to defe~- 
sate; séraps of newspaper stuck in“their back pocket. ‘Then hoéing again until 
shortly beforé-four, when wé°quit:and are driven a few miles to.the labor camp, 

a small group ‘of battered ‘shacks ‘in which créws are housed when ‘they are working 
by the week. “Wéline up at the contractor's. office and are paid eight: dollars 
for ‘the days °° hanno Oh ay : Brig 5; 
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On the drive-back=to town the men talk-more. than. theyzhaveall day, 
mostly about. which bar serves the-best beer for the money. In ‘front of me, there 
is a discussion.of how-to beat the-blood bank system. ~Selling.blood is a good way 
to..supplement. your income. ~The only problem is that you.can!ti give blood more 
than-onée-every few months, and the date on which: you sell-the blood;is marked 
on your fingers injink. that becomes visible under, fluorescent light and won't wash 
off.even with strong-detergents. But one of the men has discovered. that you can 

bovierase the ink by nubbing.tobacco very, very hard over your’fingers fora long time. 
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THis “Fhe bus stops.on the street where the farm labor office is:located, and 
.euew wé pile. out. All-around us; buses and: trucks are pulling in to discharge their 
cargoes. Some of the men head for their rooms to wash off the dust and dirt; 
others:-make-for.a bar-to-;get a-beer or two first. Then there is the lamb~stew 
‘dimer. again, and again the-walk along the streets, the stopping on corners, the 
<c3urveillance.bythe police; and. maybe, if a couple of guys get together, the buying 
mx 2f0f ac"jugt to knock off-before bed. At 4:00 a.m., the work day will start again. 


If you want to and have the strength to make it, you can go out to the 
fields six days a week and earn $48.00. Stoop labor is available in California 
for eight or nine months of the year, so you might, putting in six days a week, 
earn up to $1700--$600 more than the average wage of a farm worker in 1962. If 
you get sick, you earn nothing, and when the work season is over, you receive no 
unemployment insurance. ‘Thus eventually you have to move on to another town, 
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looking for. another job which offers exactly the same conditions. and 
since you can never save enough to escape from Skid Row, it is easy to 
slip just a notch or two down to the bum level. At $1.00 an hour for 
back=breaking labor performed under the worst physical conditions, what 
fossible incentive is there to work? 


All this, when the government subsidizes crops and livestock, 
_and when it has been estimated that doubling the wages of stoop labor 
might increase the retail price of tomatoes by a penny a can or pound. 
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excerpts from: Picking Bushberries in Manteca 
ey by Bennett Mann, bus driver for a selfhelp 
labor co-operative group. 


TOn-June ly, I first “received notice of work available in bushberries. I 
accepted the job cageriy. As the spokesman for my bas load, I knew that 

“any werk at this time would be appreciated by the fifty workers I repre- 
sented. It has been.a slack perind in the Oakland area; many farm workers 
“are-unemployed, even thovgh it is summer. 

"We arrived in the field and started to work at-about 8:10 am. In.about 

..an hourts time, most of the men had picked their first box of bushberries. 
It was at this time-that their pay was.recorded on the cards’ they received. 
In other words, -they received -nothing for their first.hour of work. We 
“worked along until about 11 o'clock, and then several of the men told me 
they had been fired. They complained that they had been harrassed in the 

.. fields, and then fired by the field boss, and that the remainder of the 
“¢ people from.our bus were being told now to give up and go’ home. 

"Mr. Sanchez, the-labor-contractor, complained that my people were not 
-good-enough and that there were plenty of local people from Manteca that 
were much better. ‘Where are these.local workers now?! I asked. !It. 
is a work day;-.they work “nly on weekends! he explained. 

-"I insisted that. he rehire the people he-had‘fired. At one otclock the .. 
men were informed that they would be rehired and that they should .come 

- and get.another time.card, After 15 minutes of waiting, the men were 
told they could get theiv cards: from another man who was about 50 yards 
down the ficld. Altogether, two hours and thirty minutes time was involved 
in. getting rehired and-getting the time cards back. By then, all-the mo- 
mentum of the day had been imterrupted and disrupted. The prime picking 
time had been wasted.in inactivity. Belatedly, all the men returned to werk. 


. "at, 4:30, all] work: was ceased. We went together to be paid -off and found 
a line of about 2) people.aheod of us. We sbood in line or waited in the 
bus until exactly 6:5. Over two hours,. waiting to be paid. We left for 
heme, across those two wind-swept valleys, and arrived in Caklarid at 8:15 pm. 
_A.sixteen-hour day." 
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the road, not more than a mile and a half from where I live. Do you know 
what I found inside that stifling car? Three little children. The youngest, 
a baby not more than a year old, was screaming from pain. The flesh on the 
lower part of his body was raw because he had diarrhea and had heen soiling 
himself all day without being cleansed or changed. The next oldest, a young- 
ster about three or four years old, was burning with the highest fever I have 
ever felt in any child--and I know something about children, because my wife 
and I have six of our own. The third child was a little boy of perhaps five 
or six. He was unconscious and very nearly dead. Would you like to know why 
those children were in that car? Would you like to know what the parents were 
doing? The parents were in a nearby orchard, picking cherries so that Ameri- 
cans could enjoy that luxury fruit at their breakfast tables, or on top of 
their banana splits, or in their Manhattan cocktails. 


No system can be tolerated within which such things are possible. I do 
not care what arguments the Associated Farmers and Farm Bureau may advance. 
They complain about a "cost-price squeeze." They claim that agriculture is 
"ynique" because it deals with perishable commodities. They complain about 
the unpredictability of the weather. All this is so much rationalization, 
and evasion. All of it is irrelevant when compared to even one single child 
weeping from hunger or from pain. The moral argument, the humanitarian argu- 
ment, closes debate without any further evidence required. The argument 
‘based upon conscience demands--and I say demands--that existing arrangements 
in agricultural labor be rethought and rebuilt from the very ground up. The 
‘question of how this is to be done is secondary. The first step is to recog- 
nize that it must be done. Then ways will be found. If you agree with me 
that man is, at least when he has to be, capable of reason, then you will 
agree with me that things which must be done can be done. 


This brings me to the second line of thought I should like to pursue. 
As I have studied the farm labor problem increasingly closely over the years, 
I have grown convinced that there are very sound and very compelling reasons 
to believe that existing farm labor policies and practices not only should be, 
but can be, basically reconstructed. Most of these reasons are economic in 
nature. 


(1) In our national magazines, in political speeches, almost everywhere 
we turn, we hear more and more about the problem of overproduction of farm 
commodities. Actually, this is a problem of underconsumption more than of 
overproduction. Nearly two billion people in the world have less than enough 
to eat at the same time that warehouses in the United States are overflowing 
with food that we cannot use. True, most of the surplus consists of non- 
perishable commodities, whereas most of the major crops grown in California 
are perishable. We probably cannot ship fresh asparagus, peaches, and toma- 
toes to India. Nonetheless, I regard the problems faced by growers of perish- 
able crops as basically the same as the problems of grain, legume, and cotton 
growers: namely, an imbalance between supply and demand. Likewise, the 
solution is, at bottom, the same: improved distribution and increased con- 
sumption. 


I suggest that when it comes to improved distribution and consumption of 
fruits and vegetables, it is not necessary for us to look overseas for new 
markets. In our own society, there are large pools of poverty within which 
fruits and vegetables are underconsumed. And, incredible as it seems, the 
largest such pocket of underconsumption consists of the very people who produce 
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fruits and vegetables through their labor: hired farm workers. Think what 
a difference it would make to San Joaquin County asparagus growers if Cali- 
fornia's 400,000 agricultural wage workers and their dependents could afford 
to eat asparagus. Think what a boon to California peach growers if the 
country's two and a quarter million agricultural wage workers and their de- 
pendents were able to supplement their starch diets with a can of peaches 
every other week. This alone would increase the market for canned cling 


peaches by nearly 10%! 


This, then, is my first economic reason for supporting improvements in 
farm wages: increased purchasing power among farm workers would, to a large 
extent; go toward increased consumption of the products we grow here in Cali- 
fornia. It is bitterly ironic that the producers of these crops should be 
fighting against the farm labor movement. Other classes of businessmen 
fought equally vigorously during the 1930's against such improvements as the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, but they have learned in the past twenty-five years 
that cheap labor is a false economy: Tomato growers should learn from tex- 
tile manufacturers, peach growers from automobile manufacturers, that it does 
little good to put an attractive product on the market if potential customers 
cannot afford to buy it. : 


(2) As an employer, and a modest-sized businessman, I believe firmly in 
the free enterprise system. Although I myself at one time employed Mexican 
Nationals, I no longer do so, pecause the bracero program is, in addition to 
being morally repulsive, a direct and massive denial of the free enterprise 
system. It is astonishing that the farm spokesmen who are loudest in their 
demands for "freedom from government regulation" are equally loud in their 
demands for foreign contract labor. The bracero program totally upsets the 
normal, ‘healthy operations of a free economy. Ordinarily, the laws of supply 
and demand work in the following ways: a given industry must compete with 
other industries for a labor supply; the cost of labor serves as a natural 
brake against overproduction and hence against depressed prices. Public Law 
(8, passed by the U.S. Congress in 1951, in effect repeals these ancient and 
healthy laws of supply and demand. Public Law 78 was created at the insis- - 
tence of large-scale growers and processors. It was obviously intended as 
an anti-labor device. There can be no doubt it has hurt farm workers, and 
hurt them badly. But it has taught this perhaps even more important lesson: 
when you tamper with fundamental economic laws, you end up hurting yourself 
more than anybody else. 


Let me illustrate my point by discussing what has happened in tomatoes. 
This is a subject which I can discuss with assurance, since I myself grew 
tomatoes for many years, until I was forced out by the chaos of the ‘industry. 
Before the widespread use of braceros, we tomato growers used to get about 
$30 a ton from the canneries. At that price, we were able to make a reason- 
able profit. In those days, there was a balance between what we were pro- 
ducing and the nationwide demand for canned tomatoes. We planted about 25,000 
acres of tomatoes in San Joaquin County, which yielded between 350,000 and 
400,000 tons. We paid our workers about 18 cents a box--sometimes more--and 
at this rate had no difficulty attracting the 6,000 workers necessary to 
bring in the crop. 1951, the first year of Public Law 78, saw the beginning 
of a number of changes. About 2,500 braceros were used that year. - Tomato 
acreage and tonnage increased. When supply goes up, cost goes down. 1952 
brought a sharp decline in the cannery price of tomatoes. We growers res- 
ponded by slashing wages, which by 1954 had declined to 11 cents a box: 
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Besides cutting wages, we tried to keep our heads above water by increasing 
our tomato plantings still further. In 1956, nearly 50,000 acres. of tomatoes 
were planted in San Joaquin County, yielding nearly 1,000,000 tons: about 
three times the pre-bracero figure. Did this orgy of tomato production bear 
any relationship to the demand for tomatoes? It did not. It bore a relation- 
ship to nothing but the existence of a labor force which was available in 
unlimited numbers, at whatever wages we tomato growers unilaterally decided 
to offer. My fellow growers and I thought we would make a killing by taking 
advantage of this cheap labor supply, furnished to us through the courtesy 

of the federal government. In fact, we very nearly killed off the tomato in- 
dustry in the most important tomato growing county in the United States. 
Since 1955, the price of tomatoes has hovered around $22 a ton, and I can as- 
sure you that this figure does not provide a reasonable return to the average 
grower. ; 


But have we learned our painful lesson in elementary economics? I regret 
to say that we evidently have not. I read in the paper just yesterday that 
97% of the tomatoes grown in our area this year are being harvested by Mexi- 
can contract workers. 


(3) There is one cure, and one cure only, for such senselessness in 
agricultural production, and that is planning. As I have said, I believe 
sincerely in free enterprise. There is nothing inconsistent between this 
belief. and a belief in planning. I am not suggesting that anybody from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture should tell me and my neighbors how many acres 


of tomatoes to plant. I am suggesting that my neighbors and I sit down with- 
in the next few weeks, and begin talking about what has happened to the to- 
mato industry; how large the canners' backlogs are; how many tomatoes the 
American people are likely to consume next year, taking into account popula- 
tion increases, economic tendencies, and trends in popular taste; how many 
tomatoes we should plant to meet the needs of the consuming public; when we 
should plant them; what varieties we should plant; and so forth. 


Let us assume that careful studies indicated tomatoes were being over- 
produced in San Joaquin County by 20%. Would this mean that each farmer 
presently growing tomatoes would grow 20% less? Not at all. Some efficient 
producers might even grow more. But some, who would do better in other crops, 
should stop growing tomatoes altogether. I know of many farmers who are try- 
ing to grow tomatoes, whose land is quite unsuitable for growing tomatoes. 
They should be growing grapes, or almonds, or something else. On the other 
hand; I know of many farmers who own vineyards, or almond orchards, which are 
marginal, and which. are no favor to their owners or te the industry. They 
should be ripped out and planted to more suitable crops. I am suggesting, 
in other words, that there needs to be planning not only among the growers 
of each commodity, but between the growers of all commodities. 


Farmers should be growing crops in a frame of reference with at least 
three limitations: (a) market conditions; (b) limitations of land, climate, 
and water; (c) their own competence. If any one or a combination of these 
three factors is ignored--and all three are largely ignored at present--the 
result is chaos and anarchy in production, and prices so depressed that only 
large, vertically-integrated, corporate enterprises can survive. 
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(4) To date, growers have tried to cope with the vicious circle of 
overproduction, low prices, and low wages; py fighting tooth and nail against 
the efforts of the workers to improve their lot either through self-organiza- 
tion or through political action. Such a reaction from growers is tragically 
misplaced, and can only aggravate the conditions which gave it rise. I have 
come to the conclusion that the kindest thing’ I can do for my fellow growers, 
myself, and the industry in which I have spent my life, is to support in 
every way°I can:the current efforts of farm workers to improve their wages 
and!‘working conditions. t am convinced that nothing less than the organiza~ 
tion of farm workers into effective bargaining units is going to bring about 
the organization of growers themselves into effective groups for the planning 
of production and for bargaining with packers, shippers, canners, chain stores, 
and wholesalers. -I hate to have to say this. I would like to believe that 
we growers might be saved from our foolishness through the exercise of our 
own intelligence. But I have been forced regretfully to the conclusion that 
too’many:.of my fellow farmers~-not all, by any’means, but too many--have be- 
come habituated.over the years to "going it alone," and they will apparently 
not ‘give up this habit on the basis of friendly persuasion by me or by anyone 
else. ' They: will rearrange their industry from the ground up--as it has to 
be rearranged--only as they are forced to choose between that alternative and 
going out of business entirely. There is only one force in our society of 
countervailing forces which can bring about this change: the force of or- 
ganized labor. 


You may say to me, "That will mean giving up freedom and independence." 
I say to you that the only freedom the average farmer has. today is the free- 
dom to! go broke. The.day that men representing me and my fellow farmers sit 
down across the table from men representing the laborers who work for us, 
will in fact be an Independence Day for farmers. We will be truly free, for 
the first time, in. a very real sense. We will be free from worries about 
where our labor.supply is to come from. We will be free from the whims of 
government labor agents who have no insight whatever into the agricultural 
industry. And we: will be free from our own excesses under a system, or lack 
of system, which has been marked not by freedom, but by license. 


‘T do not mean to suggest that I support the farm labor movement carte 
blanche and without qualification. I support a reliable and responsible farm 
labor movement. On the basis of my observations, I would say the movement 
is being led by sober and sensible men. But I would.offer this further ad- 
vice to my grower friends. When social movements are long thwarted and 
frustrated, they undergo internal changes. If growers continue to deny the 
very possibility of collective bargaining in agriculture, I do not know what 
changés the future may bring in the leadership or policies of the farm labor 
movement. If asparagus growers in my county of San Joaquin are really inter- 
ested in an orderly harvest of their crop beginning next February, they should 
begin bargaining with worker representatives right now. Cherry growers 
should begin bargaining, through their association, some time in November. 

And so it should go through the year, with the negotiations taking place months 
ih advance, rather than in the orchards and fields at the time crops are ripe 
for harvesting. 

ATE The fact some strikes have taken place this year in the midst of the 
harvest does not suggest to me that the farm workers’ union prefers this tech- 
nique. It suggests, rather, that this is the only technique left. when growers’ 
associations refuse to bargain in good faith in advance. 
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I leave you, then, with two appeals. First, I appeal to economic reason, 
I do this because I love agriculture, and I want it to survive in dignity. I 
love placing seeds in the earth, and watering them, and helping plants grow, 
and harvesting the good and useful things which they bear. I want to continue 
in this honorable work, and I want my sons to be able to carry it on if they so 
khoose, 


Secondly, I leave you with an appeal to conscience. I do this because I 
care about human beings. ‘The men and women and children who are at this moment 
laboring in our fields and orchards and vineyards are just as important as I am-- 
just as-important as you are. Perhaps more so. Are these not the people Jesus 
spoke of in the Sermon on the Mount? They are the meek, the poor in spirit, 
those who mourn, those who hunger and thirst after righteousness. They shall be 
filled; they shall be comforted; they shall inherit the earth, Little children 
weeping fron pain or hunger or loneliness shall one day no longer be hidden on 
our back vaads, hidden from tho eyes of America. Their parents shall one day 
work pridefully in what is--or should be--a noble calling: the production of 
our daily bread. That day is coming, and I believe it is coming soon, because 
American has a conscience, and the American conscience will demand that justice 
be fulfilled, 
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FACTS AEOQUT AGRICULTURE IN CALIFORNIA 
from U.S. Census of Agriculture 


The number of fzrms in California has declined by nearly 40,000 in 15 years. 
In 1944, there were 138,917 farms; in 1959, there were 99,232. 


Farm acreage ownership has been concentrated in fewer farme. 
6012 farms (6%) own 27,877,003 acres of land (76% of the land), 


A minority of large farms employ most of the hired farm labor. 

~36,949 farms (37%) make no expenditure for hired labor. 

-61,140 farms (61%) expend less than $1000 per year for hired labor. 

- 5,097 farms (5%) account for 60% of all hired farm labor expenditures. 


A small number of farms employ all the braceros in California. 
7694 farms (less than 8% of all farms) employed all the 143,562 
braceros contracted and recontracted in California in 1962. 


FACTS ABOUT THE DOMESTIC FARM LABOR FORCE IN CALIFORNIA. 
from California Department of Employment 


560,900 persons were employed as farm workers at some time during 1962. 
174,800 of these also found non-farm jobs to supplement farm income. 


The,mean income of persons who did only farm work during 1962 was $1085. 
The median income for this group was $325. 


Less than 1/3rd of the farm workers had work during all four calendar quarters. 
-179,700 workers were employed during one calendar quarter only. 

-102,800 had work during two different calendar quarters. 

~103,200 worked during three quarters of the year. 

-175,200 had work during all four quarters. 
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‘On page 15, Henry Anderson outlines his 
ideas on what it takes "to make the people 
strong". Below, Cesar Chavez discusses 
the potentials and the problems faced in 
Nerass roots organizing", as he describes 
the two year history of the Farm Workers 
Association. Cesar Chavez has worked with 
the Community Service Organization in the 
past. He is currently director of FWA and 
a member of the Advisory Board of 

Citizens for Farm Labor. 


"VIVA LA CAUSA" 
Cesar Chavez, interviewed by Wendy Goepel 


When you mention union in California, most people think of 
AWOC, the Teamsters, or perhaps tlie IIWU. Here, there are nation-wide 
Super-structures; and it is assumed that one of these will eventually 
"reach down" and pick up the farm worker. Some say it will be the 
Teamsters because they control the necessary transportation link from 
field to cannery or retail store; others speculate that it will be AWOC 
because of its activity in the valley during the past five years. 


But some other observers feel that a little-known organization 
called the Farm Workers Association (FWA) is building a union in the real 
sense. FWA, with headquarters in Delano (Kern County), was begun by 
Cesar Chavez. Some people may be more familiar with his name than with 
the organization. ' 


Cesar Chavez was.one of the first, staff members of the 
Community Service Organization (CSO), a political and social-action 
movement among Mexican-Americans in various California communities. 
He became a skilled community organizer under the tutelage of Fred 
Ross of the Industrial Areas Foundation. He worked for CSO in San Jose, 
Oxnard, Stockton, and elsewhere. As as organizer, he had to learn what 
unity and conflict meant, and how they came about. He was forced to 
figure out why people joined an organization or supported an organization. 


It is difficult, he has found, to remain a leader of your own 
people, rather than to use your people as a vehicle for improving your 
personal position--for gaining a new social identity for yourself. Many 
minority group organizations have gained strength in their early days, 
have earned the awareness of majority groups, and have then sold out the 
original purpose of the organization for some immediate awareness and 
appeasement offered to them: .either the group has been absorbed, or its 
leaders have been lured off into positions within the "mainstream" of 
social life. Chavez himself. has turned down positions with the Peace 
Corps and others, to continue what:he believes he must try to do and 
might be able to'do. 


The Farm Workers Association is almost two years old now. 
Chavez says, "If you look back, we've come a long way; if you look 
ahead, we have a long way to go." - He says that there is nothing 
unusual about what he is trying to do now: "I'm just trying to do 
what everyone else has, and making a few changes where I know we! ve 


made mistakes before." But the secret of his success--if there is 
to be success--will lie in certain unique techniques of worker 
organization upon which the Farm Workers Association is built. 


Cesar begins by saying, "Some farm workers are bums just 
Like some growers are. It's a big mistake to begin by idealizing 
the workers because they're the "down and outers'." And, "most farm 
workers are just human; they live, like all of us, from day to day; 
they want happiness and they want to avoid confusion and pain." 


Then he continues by asking questions: "the spirit of our 
Revolution: what has happened to it?" "Why do people belong to any- 
thing, or get excited about anything; what do they want; what keeps 
them going?" 


"When I was 19", he recalls, "I was picking cotton in Cor- 
coran. A car with loud speakers came around. The speakers were say- 
ing: 'Stop Working. You're not making a living. Come downtown to a 
rally instead.! My brother and I left, with many others. 7000 cotton 
pickers gathered in a little park in the center of Corcoran. There 
was a platform and a union leader got up and started talking to all 
the workers about 'the cause’. I would have died right then if some- 
one had told me how and why to die for our cause. But no one did. 
There was a crisis, and a mob, but there was no organization, and 
nothing came of it all. A week later everyone was back picking 
cotton in the same fields at the same low wages. It was dramatic. 
People came together. Then it was over. That won't organize farm 
workers ." 


"A couple of years ago", he continues, "I was driving home 
from Los Angeles. I passed a pentecostal church at night and it was 
full of people and I thought to myself, why do all the people come 
there so much. It must be because they like to praise God--and to sing." 


See seu see 


A Union is a group of people who have feelings for one 
another and a devotion to a common cause. During the first year, 1962, 
Chavez spent months just talking with people in various town--in their 
homes, in places where they gathered at night, in the fields as they 
left their places at the end of a day. In the beginning, he says, it 
is important to let people know exactly what you are trying to do and 
what role they have in it. It is fairly easy to get people interested 
but it is important to find out which people are committed and are 
willing to work, and which are not really serious. Sometimes it is 
very hard to know this at first. In the beginning, he recalls, it was 
easy to get everybody excited. They were ready to join quickly, but 
they had unrealistic goals and ideas about what they would get. The 
biggest problem of all is to build a group spirit and to keep people 
involved and concerned--prepared to make demands, prepared to show their 
strength and their unity over.a long period of time. You have to just 
begin this by finding the committed people in every little community; 
this takes time. You begin by talking to people; then you call back 
on people. You spend evenings having "house meetings"--talking to 3 
or l people who want to spend an evening talking about problems and 
discussing what they see that has to be done. You build a core of 
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people who keep coming back to talk. You find certain people who 
are respected as leaders in every community; and you find that some 
of these leaders are committed to the task ahead. A union, then, 
is not simply getting enough workers to stage a strike. J union is 
building a group with a spirit and an existence all its own. 


A Union must be built around the idea that people must do 
things by themselves, in order to help themselves. Too many people, 
Cesar feels, have the idea that the farm worker is capable only of 
being helped by others. People want to give things to him. So, in 
time, some workers come to expect help from the outside. They change 
their idea of themselves. ‘They become unaccustomed to the idea that 
they can do anything by themselves for themselves. They have accepted 
the idea that they are "too small" to do anything, too weak to make 
themselves heard, powerless to change their own destinies. ‘The leader, 
of course, gives himself selflessly to the members, but he must expect 
and demand that they give themselves to the organization at the same 
time. He exists only to help make the people strong. 


A Union must have members who pay dues regularly. The only 
people which the Farm Workers Association counts as members are whose 
who pay their $3.50 a month, every month. Chavez says that. farm workers 
who are committed can afford to pay $3.50 a month in dues, even though 
they have low incomes. He feels that the members commit. themselves to 
the organization by paying dues regularly. He feels that because they 
pay so much, they feel they are the important part of the organization; 
that they have a right to.be served. They don't hesitate to write, to 
call, to ask for things--and to reaffirm their position in the associa- 
tion. Members enjoy certain concrete benefits, and are offered assist- 
ance with social, economic, and legal problems which they might have. 
These benefits can be, and are, used continually by the members. To 
many, the breadth of services and programs available to association 
members is new, and is most welcome. And the idea that the members 
are, alone, paying the salary of a man who is responsible to them is 
very important, both to members and to Cesar Chavez. "Of course", he 
says, "it is very hard to limit assistance and service to members: 
many people come to your door because they know that you might be able 
to help them out with some problem. But helping everyone who came would 
talk up all my time--and more. Then I would have none left to work with 
the other members. People must come to see assistance to one another as 
the purpose of the organization, as its very reason for being." Cesar 
has also learned that you do not build a strong, on-going organization 
by simply performing services for any person who has a crisis, and needs 
help. People must come to realize that they join and are associated wiith 
a group that they will help, and that will help them,if they ever need 
it. The people together are not too small. 


The people together must learn to show their strength. One 
way which Cesar feels is very important is through concern with legis- 
lation. Part of the "training process" which the membership goes 
tarough is to learn how legislation is passed, and why certain kinds 
are often not passed. One of the requirements of membership is to 
pledge to work on legislation. This is done through letter writing 
caupaigns, for example. Delegations to Sacramento are also part of the 
program: about 0 of the members went to the Governor's hearings on 
farm labor, and ‘those who had never been to Sacramento before went ona pour 
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of the Capitol. "Legislation will not solve the problems," Chavez 
says, "but it can certainly make the road smoother." 


In the Farm Workers Association, a single membership covers 
a whole family. Membership fluctuates some, with the fewest members 
during the time when there is the most work available. During this 
time, people are toobbusy to remember to pay dues, and they just aren't 
as concerned with their problems as they are during slack season. In 
spite of seasonal fluctuations, the organization has continued to grow 
every month since it began. Today, the Farin Workers Association is no 
longer Cesar Chavez. ‘There are local leaders, Farm Workers Association 
representatives, who work together with one another, and with Cesar. 
Local leaders are responsible for the members in their own town--for 
helping them with the problems they may encounter, for keeping the local 
group together, for encouraging people to understand and to use the 
services available to them as members, for collecting dues, for recruit- 
ing new members in the community. At the present time, there are local 
leaders, and local groups, in 67 different areas in 8 valley counties. 
The greatest number of local groups is in Kings County, followed by 
Kern, San Joaquin, Tulare, Fresno Counties. 


In every community, there are certain types of farm workers 
who are not potential members of the association. That group of 
workers who has recently arrived from Mexico are, for example, very 
hard to organize. They tend to think they are better off here than 
they really are. For one thing, it is difficult to explain American- 
style unionism to the "emigrado". Mexicans tend to assume that the 
United States Constitution forbids workers to cross a picket line, and 
that it should therefore be fairly simple to organize a strike, anda 
union. "The Mexican revolutionary constitution is", Chavez says, "kinder 
to the working man than our own." 


The workers who are hired year-round on one farm have a 
loyalty to the grower and are not willing to lose their security for 
an improvement in their conditions; they feel they would jeopardize 
their jobs by joining the association. Another group which usually 
won't join consists of the "old hands" among the local, temporary 
workers. These are the workers who have been in ‘one areca about 20 
years--long enough to know where all the seasonal jobs in a three 
or four county area are. These workers have a fairly regular circuit 
of jobs, in and out of agriculture. When there is no work available, 
during certain periods, these workers can draw unemployment insurance 
from the cannery and other "covered" jobs which they have had. But 
it is not uncommon for them to collect unemployment insurance and do 
temporary farm work at the same time to supplement their income. 
These workers have something to gain, then, by keeping the "system" 
as it is, and something to lose by joining an association which would 
change the system. 


Thus, there are different kinds of farm workers in any small 
community, and there is a certain amount of friction, overt or covert, 
between groups of workers. It is the seasonal farm workers who have 
been in the United States for some time, but who have not been able 
to find a full year's employment who are most likely to be interested 
in joining the association and in seeing an eventual union of farm 
workers. Chavez notes that there will probably be real conflict in 
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many little communities before the problems are finally resolved, 
because of the vested interests which certain workers think they 
have in the status quo. 


The agricultural workers who are FWA members may, then, 
be characterized as local families who depend on seasonal farm 
work. Most of them live, year-round, in the southern San Joaquin. 
Almost all are family men. They are a stable group to work with, 
and they are capable members of an ongoing organization. 


The biggest problem is keeping the local groups, all the 
people, united and ready to engage in "direct action" when the time 
comes. There are not many general meetings of the Farm Workers 
Association. Chavez observes that people do not like to go to meet- 
ings endlessly. If nothing important happens when they do go, they 
may become discouraged about the organization and the movement, on 
the basis of the meeting. Too many meetings also give the appearance 
that nothing important is happening, that there is no progress. When 
a group must be built to work for a goal which is several years away, 
it is the most difficult to build and keep a group together. Ifa 
group has not grown to the point where some direct action can be taken 
against some outside person or some problem, then there is a dangerous 
tendency for the group to weaken or splinter and for in-group factions 
or group disorganization to take place. So, it is very important during 
the growth period of a group to tackle small problems which individual 
members have and which the members can work out with the help of local 
leaders of the organization. The task of confronting some person or 
some problem which the group feels is important, and the success which 
is obtained when the people work together gives individual members a 
sense of control over their own lives. It teaches them more about the 
complexities of modern society, and it gives them an opportunity to 
work constructively in small, functional units. It gives the group 
a continual reason for being. 


The few large meetings which are held, to show and feel the 
size and the unity of the association, are carefully planned. There 
is appeal to pagentry and a display of the "signs and symbols" which 
are part of the association. ‘There is a Farm Workers Association song, 
written by Mrs. Rosa Gloria, a member from Madera, which is sung at 
meetings. There is a symbol, which Chavez admits is a bit "flashy": 

a thunderbird on a red and black field. And there is a slogan: 

"Viva la Causa", which is the unity to which workers pledge themselves. 
These "artifacts" are used in the meetings, in greeting one another, 
and on the association's letterhead stationery. But these large meet- 
ings have a limited function. The hard work is done daily, in the 
communities, by the leaders and the members. 


Of course, the biggest temptation is to "do something 
dramatic". This would be easier and quicker than working day to day 
on small problems and keeping people together. "I figure though", 
says Chavez, "that even if we had a 50-50 chance of carrying off a 
successful strike, the gamble would still be too great. You stand 
always to lose more than you gain by drama when you are working with 
people. Thirty men may lose their jobs as a result of a strike. 

You lose 30 members, and you gain 30 'disorganizers'. So we must 
work on immediate goals--helping the members get a little better 


living through using the facilities of the association, through 
getting what they are entitled to, through learning how to parti- 
cipate more fully in social life. And the hard work of gaining 
official recognition, including strikes if necessary, will come." 


Chavez says that he is not concerned that his organization 
be the core of a union for farm workers. He says that his member- 
ship is ready to unite with any other union, if any other succeeds. 
He, personally, doesn't want to be the one at the bargaining table. 


Chavez conceives his real job to be education of the 
people. "You cannot organize a strike, or build a union, until 
the members who must do the real work understand what all this 
means, what kind of activities are involved. They must, first, 
be able to articulate their ow hopes and goals." He would like 
very much to hold some short-term schools where the leader-members 
could discuss and study union organization together. Whatever the 
outcome of the Farm Workers Association, it is certain that the 
individuals who have learned and have profited from being members 
will be a lasting asset to their communities and to the society 
at large. 


Cesar says, finally, "even if our work succeeds, I don't 
want to hang on forever. What I would really like is to be alone 
somewhere--in Mexico, or in the mountains--and have time to read 
all the classics that there are in Inglish and Spanish." 
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Bill Esher, a furniture mover by trade, 
became interested in the farm labor move- 
ment last year; he felt that the best way 
to learn about it was to work as a farm 
laboeer for a time. Below he reports on 
his first work experience. 


COYOTES OF THE CANTALOUPES: Notes from the Melon Harvest. 
by William Fsher 


note: "Coyote" is a slang word used by braceros to denote 
a person who is mean or who is a thief. 


Cantaloupe-picking is stoop labor and the sacks are very heavy. 
Braceros have "always" done this work. They begin in Arizona, move into the 
Imperial Valley, and then work north through Bakersfield, into west Fresno 
County, and finally up into Stanislaus County in late July. As in other bracero- 
dominated ‘crops, American farm laborers who apply for this work meet with a good 
deal of discouragement. As in other bracero-dominated crops, American farm workers 
have gradually ceased applying for the jobs, and the highly-skilled domesti¢ melon 
crews of California are fast becoming a thing of the past. 


It took me a day and a half to get hired in the cantaloupes through 
the Bakersfield Farm Placement Service. It involved a hundred miles of driving 
and‘¢onsiderable fortitude in the face of the Placement Service's repeated remarks 
that the work was "murderous". There were few other domestic workers'in: the melon 
harvest in Kern County in 196). Most local farm workers realize they will have 
difficulty getting hired and will earn little money for their effort, in spite: of 
the provision of Public Law 78 requiring that domestics be given job priority and 
that "prevailing wages" be. paid. 
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There was a sign "CANTALOUPE PICKERS WANTED" on the door of the Bakers- 
field Farm Placement office. Inside, I was given a job referral for the following 
day» I was told to sit ona designated bench at a crossroads about thirty ‘miles 
south of the city between 5 and 6 a.m. the next morning. When I asked what I would 
be paid on the job: I was told that it paid "the number of pourids picked by the crew, 
divided by 16, miltiplied by 22, divided by 88". The Farm Placement officer made no 
mention of the $1.00 per hour minimum required by Public Law 78, even though: I 
caught a glimpse of. "$1.00 per hour" on the referral card for the ranch to which I 
was being assigned. 


"~ By the time I had gotten my referral card, it was only.9 a.m., and I 
asked: whether there wasn't any work I could do that day. The Placement officer 
referred me to a ranch which had employment topping onions at 20¢ per sack. When 
I arrived at the ranch a half hour later, the grower told me that the’ work had 
been completed and the office had been notified, noting that he "wished they'd 
stop sending people out here". This ranch was about forty miles from Bakersfield. 
Other workers had been referred here also and were also discouraged to learn. that 
the job was over. 
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As I left the onion field, I decided to stop at the cantaloupe field 
to which I was being referred for the next day. As I reached the field, there 
were three busses of braceros unloading for the afternoon picking. I asked the 
foreman for work and he said he could not hire people unless they had a referral 
card from Farm Placement. I produced my cantaloupe referral card and he sent me 
out into the field to pick. Before I had picked a single cantaloupe, he called 
me back and said he had just called the Placement Office on his radiophone. He 
said that Farm Placement had told him that I was not to be hired until 5:30 the 
next morning. He assured me that he would come by. himself to hire me then. 


The next morning he didn't show up. I was at the designated meeting 
place at 5 a.m., but the "hiring bench" to which Farm Placement had referred me 
was nonexistent. Nevertheless, I waited in. that exact area until 6:30 a.m, 
noticing some half-dozen busses of ‘braceros, about 00 men in all, moving along 
the highways near the crossroads where I was standing in the éarly morning fog. 
While I was.waiting, a sleepy family of California farm workers drove up to the 
erossroads looking for work. ‘They asked me if I knew of any kind of job, but 
gince I felt unsure of my ova ability to get work in the cantaloupes and since 
cantaloupes was the only job in the area, I told them I knew of no jobs and they 
drove off. f 


By 6:30 a.m., no one had come to pick me up. I drove back to Bakersfield 
and went directly to the Farm Placement Office. First, I complained about the 
onion job to which I had been referred the previous day. Then I°told the Placement 
official that I had never been picked up for the cantaloupe job today. The official 
agreed ;to call the grower and find out why I had not been hired. He called the 
grower "Don" and appeared apologetic for bothering him. He made vague hiring 
arrangements with Don and then told me to return to the crossroads, thirty miles 
south ofrthe city. His manner was very unpleasant. When I insisted that some 
definite arrangements for hiring be made.this time, he referred me to the manager 

of the Placement Office. , 


2 The manager used every possible means to discourage me from working in 
the cantaloupes, in spite of the fact that this was the only work available: today. 
"You won't last ten minutes out there," he said across the counter. "It's murder- 
ous: work'', Then he went behind a desk and pulled my record card. 


"You're from San Francisco?" He looked incredulous. Then he said, 
"Youtre:not qualified for this work. You're a furniture mover, not a farm worker." 


I explained to him that there--had been furniture to move in San Francisco 
and now.there were melons to pickin Kern County. Then I pointed to his blackboard 
which indicated that no previous experience was necessary to pick cantaloupes. 


In exasperation, he called me a "Philadelphia lawyer". . At this point, it 
| was: necessary. to remind him that all I wanted to do was to pick melons. I ack- 
nowledged that he had a hard job to do. He had one of his men call the grower again. 


Back at the cantaloupe crossroads, there was a Farm Placement official 
waiting for me. We waited together until the grower's foreman came by in a bright 


-* blue and orange air-conditioned pickup truck which was painted to match the new 


bracero busses I had seen earlier that morning. I was hired after a conversation 
between the Placement officer and the foreman, during which the foreman apologized 
to the Placement officer for not picking me up thks morning. - “ 
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In the XY eae melon operation, there were about 200 braceros and one 
domestic worker. TI learned in the following days of work in the melons that this 
company has no hiring setup for domestics, and so the hiring information given 
out by Farm Placement is really only a formality which satisfied the letter of 
the law stating that domestics must be given the opportunity to replace braceros. 


Kern County farm workers who know the score don't usually even try to 
. get work in a crop like cantaloupes. They retort philosophically that "that is 
a Nationalst job", So they spend the July "little winter" sitting around, living 
off the money they have saved during the past weeks from the potato harvest or the 
cotton chopping or grape tipping work. Or they top garlic for as little as $3.00 
a day. And they wait for the grape harvest to begin. Every day they can read in 
the local papers about the impending labor shortage and about how 500 more canta- 
loupe pickers are needed and about how all the local labor is already employed in 
melons and garlic. "Calls" go out for workers over the early morning farm programs 
on radio and TV. But the Farm Placement Office doesn't have these jobs; only the 
farm newsmen know where they are. It appears to be part of a massive public relg- 
tions campaign to bring hack the bracero or to open up the new section--l1\-H-2. 
People on both sides of the tracks in every Kern community hear the early morning 
news. Each reacts with anger and despair to the news of a "labor shortage". 


.- The general feeling in the white community in this area is that "domestics 
wontt do stoop labor" and that Nationals are naturally endowed to perform this 
arduous work. It was only after I was working with these braceros that I realized 
something fairly basic and very obvious: Mexican Nationals are not "conditioned" 
to perform-stoop labor in 100 plus temperatures. As human beings, constructed 
very) much like I am, they find the work almost as difficult as Ido. If they can 
do.it month after month, year after year, it is because they~-like other human 
beings--need to eat and cannot find other work. If there is any difference bet- 

. ween braceros and American workers, it is an economic one: the bracero multiplies 
’ every dollar he makes by 123; the American multiplies by l. 


When you are out there in the fields, and the crew pushers are ranging 
through the fields-~often one in front of the crew urging faster work and: one 
behind finding missed melons--the pace of work becomes killing. Fear pushes the 
braceros to the absolute limit of human productivity. "When you begin to feel 
faint, slow down", someone had told me earlier as his advice on how to pick canta- 
loupes. But the braceros won't slow down until the pushers move on to prod the 
next crew. Fortunately for me, they never stayed with us too long. The braceros 
are terrified of the pushers' power. ‘They believe that the pusher has almost 
absolute power over them. ‘The pusher is always there. He drives the bus on which 
they rides; he supervises their work in the fields; he lives with them in the camp; 
if they want to gq to tow to send their money home, he must be persuaded to take 
them. 


During my two weeks in the cantaloupes, I learned a little of the:feeling 
of having your life almost completely under the control of others. On my third day 
in the cantaloupes, I wrote: , : 

This is another California. When I am in the fields, I feel submerged 

in the oppression which the Mexican peon has known for centuries. There 

is probably no other way they could live their lives than the way they 

, are doing now. They have probably never had a significant choice to make. 


Ty pseudonym. I do not want to single out one grower for criticism, because I 
believe that this operation was probably no different from any other in the melons. 


2 For a detailed explanation of P.L. 1h, section H-2, see pages 6-7 of this issue. 
(ED) 


And I began to feel that this was some peculiar bondage: under the clear sky; 
on long rows when another crew is working toward’ us, getting closer and closer 
hand playing with the géometry of rows-and spaces. The workers all shimmer in 
the waves of heat and the clouds of dust; the truck driver's radio: blares‘out 
the ‘sad laugh of ‘some Mexican ranchero on a Taft radio station.» *- i 


The most interesting time of the day is the time spent in the bus when 
I could concentrate on the people and fest up from the piece of work completed. 
They herd us into the bus every few hours to go toa new'field. ‘he busses were 
_ gab-over-engine trucks with high 30-foot beds, closed in, ‘each with four benches 
about lljidnches wide, running the full length. You sit crammed with your knees 
din somebody else's crotch and you're about two feet away from the face of the 
‘! person across from you. Some engineer of cubic footage must have figured out this 
-. ingenious setup. If Greyhound were engineered like this, you could ride to New 
‘York for $10.00. When I saw the braceros! camp, it reminded me of the bus. 
wiThere were quonset huts, lined with dotible bunks, undoubtedly in conformity with 
the’ housing regulations, but also es crowded as the bus. 


The bracéfo ‘System in the melon’harvest is a neat and efficient operaticn. 
Within the framework of California agriculture, it fits. It makes good sense ~ 
.«.¢d in any terits except human ones. But it is understandable that the growers 
are trying desperately to hold onto it; they have depended on a labor force of the 
poor and powerless for over a hundred years. ‘his dependency has become such a 
habit that it is called a "need". 


X¥ts braceros ‘come from all over Mexico. But, temporarily, they all 
come fromthe Frésio Agricultural Labor Bureau and are being "rented out". xY 

“works them seven days 4 week, up to twelve hours a day. Since they came from 
Mexicali to Kern’ County on June 27th, they have seen little of California except 
melon fields whete they ‘pick two tons of cantaloupes a day. Almost all of the time 
‘When they aren't working, they are sleeping. A list of the small things in their 
temporarily American’lives which excite ‘them or make them happy is very pitiful: 
there is the Kool-Aid at lunch and the chance to crawl under a truck away from 
the sun for a twenty minute lunch off a paper plate. There is the stir of air in 
the’ bus when it starts to move after stoking its load of 80 braceros. And there 
is thesight of a Idadéd melon truck pulling away from them. Every time this | 
happens, each crew member has earnédabout 80¢. ‘The workers are each paid 22¢ per 
packed crate. The grower, notes orié ‘Los Angeles newspaper, is paid $6.50 per 
packed crate, 


But when a full truck leaves the field, no worker is really sure how 
much he has made. ‘The melons are taken out of the field and into a unionized ,. 
packing shed; there they are sorted out and packed. In the past, cantaloupes 
weré picked and field packed by highly skilled domestic crews; then everyone . 
knew where he stood. Ihe pickers were quickly told whether they were picking © 

_bad melons and what proportion of all the melons they picked in a day were good 
‘enough to pack. © (The melon picker has always been paid only for the "packable" 
“ melions “he picks) With field-pack a thing of the past, the picker never knows 
how good his work is until his pay check comes at the end of 15 days. “If the 
check indicated that only 60% of his melons were packable, he must accept this 
“a3 an already established fact. “But the worker never really knows for sure. 
And the payroll procedure is so complicated that only the bookkeepers understand 
~ it; an XY employee who had once képt the company's books explained--my--cheek--to-me. 
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The grower has all too many opportunities to cheat the workers out of 
the. agreed contract wage without the workers finding out. Even assuming that 
Mexican workers are aware of contract violations, which is highly improbable, it 
would certainly never occur to the bracero to notify the U.S. Department of labor 
or the Mexican Consulate. ‘The bracrpro has an almost instinctive distrust of 
government which is, I was coming to believe, usually justified. 


Cheating really pays off in a big operation. Fifteen minutes falsely 
added to a single lunch hour for this harvest group fo 200 will drop the Nationals! 
wages enough to pay a pusher's salary for 23 days ($50.). 


But specific proof of pay shortages is hard to come by; it is..too easy 
to keep a paper operation on the level. For example, my own pay for a four day 
period of: work was $23.00. During these four days, my crew worked 36 hours. I 
was assured that I was being paid exactly the same wage as the bracero members of 
my crew. Under Public Law 78, the grower is required to pay one dollar per hour 
minimum; I should have received $36.00. ‘The’ 25% loss in my own pay, projected 
over X¥'s four week harvest/fesult in an additional profit of $16,000 to this 
one grower. The braceros/go home poorer and nobody is the wiser, because the 
time recorded on the records can show whatever’ the grower wants it to show, and 
because payroll inspections,: as required by law, can only be based on time ‘recorded. 
None: of the braceros in the field had a watch; they were fascinated by my own watch 
and by my personal time-keeping. When asked how long they thought they had’ worked 
during any day or week, none really knew. ‘Their guesses ranged from to 13 hours. 


After losing $13.00 of my pay, I attempted to put some bureaucratic 
inspection procedure into action. I filed a complaint with the U.S. Department 
of Laborin San: Francisco which was referred to the regional office in Fresno. 
I:went.to Fresno and talked with the regional official who assured me he .would.--. 
look into the matter. My larger complaint was whitewashed: quickly: .I received -~- 
a check'in the mail.from XY for $13.00 which brought my pay for the 36 hours 
to exactly $1.00 per hour. I was also informed that there had been some mistake 
in the bookkeeper!s computation of my wage. One American can do very’ little 
against an entire system. One bracero can do nothing. I don't know, ‘and’ can 
never find out, whether there had been some mistake in the computation of wages 
for the other 15 members of my crew and, if so, whether they were also reimbursed. 


The domestic workers in Kern will not compete for substandard wages, ‘a 
wage which in my case originally amounted to about 75¢ an hour. Meanwhile in Los 
Angeles, the Western Growers Association issued a press release reporting that 
mélon pickers were making "$1.75-$2.00 an hour", While wages are one part of 
this issue,:personal dignity is another. It is a direct insult, a monetary symbol 
of “no value", to be paid.75¢ an hour in California in 196 and to-know-that when- 
ever you might quit in protest, there is a bracero ready to .cross the border and 
to nullify your protest. If you do quit, you give statistical. support for -the 
contention that "Americans won't do stoop labor. " 


The boiling dust everywhere and the rotting melons in thé field and the 

timeless repetitive nature of the work got through to me during my second week in 
tthe cantaloupes and I decided to get out and find work in the grapes. In the field 
on the last day, a huge jackrabbit was flushed out and chased by several dozen of us. 
We were screaming and yelling, excited and momentarijy distracted. He was cornered 
and then someone caught him with his bare hands. But I coudidn't decide whether all 
this was happening in Zacatecas or Maricopa. When I left the field that day, I 
understood why they can say that Americans won!t do stoop labor and why the Kern 
domestics sit in the shade between potatoes and grapes, trying not to get hungry. 


On i!arch 13, a public hearing on the supply 
of domestic farm labor was called by the 
Governor of California and Undersecretary 

of Labor, John F, Henning. Citizens for 
Farm Labor. was invited to present the follow. 
inz testimony--which has as much relevance 
today as it had then. iiore than 200 farm 
workers attended this hearing and assembled 
on the Capitol lawn for:a picnic lunch, 


TESTIMONY OF CITIZENS FOR’ FAR LABOR BEFORE THE GOVERNOR®S 
‘HEARING ON AGRICULTURAL LABOR, SACRAMENTO, MARCH 13, 1964. 


Citizens for Farm Labor is a membership organization of lawyers, labor 
tcrepresentatives, students, doctors, housewives, politicians, churchmen, teachers, 
farmers, farm workers, and citizens from many other walks of life. Our goal is 
"Equal Rights for Agricultural Workers", The following statement was approved 
by the Executive Committee, February 24, and at a membership meeting on March.4, 


. , [tis ironic that we should all be here today, talking about a “labor -: 
shortage” in éne particular industry, when the very agencies sponsoring this hear- 
ing. know that unemployment is one of the gravest problems of our society. In the 
few minutes: available to us,‘we want to raise one basic question: why a “shortage” 

.,in the midst:of surplus? It is really a varient on another question: why poverty 
in the midst of plenty? ‘'e can only sketch some basic principles and hope there 
will be many future opportunities to develop these propositions. ; 


In a free economy, whenever there is 

a bona fide shortage of any commodity (in this case, labor), the price offered for 

that commodity will rise until sellers (in this case, workers selling their labor) 

match buyers {that is, employers of labor), and equilibrium is restored in the 

marketplace. ; \yhen the government tampers with this mechanism, as it does in the 
,farm labor market, disequilibrium--the "“shortaze” which was supposed to be cured-- 
“is made permanent. ‘Those who are really anxious to solve the problem of farm labor 

supply, therefore, will work ta remove the government fron the farm labor market, 

It is the business of businessmen, not of government, to recruit and retain a 

labor supply, 


ocuey, Here is a second, and closely related, principle: there will always bea 
.. farm labor “shortace” as long as jobs are filled with workers who are monentarily 


In time, disadvaritaged workers 
grow familiar with American standards ‘of economic justice, learn that agricultural 
employment falls short, and move into jobs which meet these standards, or join the 
ranks..of the urban unemployed. ‘his is what is happening with "ereen card emia: 
grados" today, for example, And this is what will happen under the other proposals 
for atypical forms of labor which have been sugested: hich school students;: hard- 
core unemployables; Negroes imported from the South; prison labor; welfare cases; 
This is the basic question: will agricultural employment continue to be a. "revol- 
, Ming door“, as it has been in the past; or do we go about developing a labor. force 
which has a permanent coimitnent to the industry? 


. fully qualified to do farm work -- in the very areas where the work needs to be done -- 
who have done it in the past, who would like to do it again, but who cannot afford to 
do it under present conditions... A study done by a State agency in 1961 revealed that 
farm labor families in the southern San Joaquin had average annual incomes lower than 
families under social welfare programs. Public assistance payments, may we point out, 
are set at levels below which it is supposed to be impossible to subsist. Areas with 
"substantial unemployment” as defined by the U.S. Department of Labor include such 
agricultural areas as Fresno, San Joaquin and Stanislaus Counties. 


The Council of California Growers wants a survey to determine how many 
farm workers are available in California. This is a numbers game, devoid of meaning. 
There is only one way to find out how many Californians will do farm work and that is 
to let the mechanisms of the labor marketplace operate. If there is a "shortage" of 
workers under existing conditions -- $1.00 an hour, 134 days of work a year, no fringe 
benefits, no unemployment insurance, no field sanitation, no worker representation, etc., 
--the only step is to change the terms which are offered. 


Growers say they cannot change.the terms of employment because they are 
caught in a “cost-price squeeze". But in fact, there is much that could be done. 
Here is one example: A gentleman named Louis Spiller is in the audience today. He 
has developed a multi-purpose machine which would semi-mechanize the harvesting of 
many row crops: asparagus, tomatoes, cucumbers, potatoes, etc. With this machine, 
the difficulties of picking under present primitive conditions would be greatly 
reduced; productivity would be greatly increased. Tomato growers pay approximately 
$10 a ton for picking and loading. They claim they cannot possibly pay more. Wages 
and working conditions are at such .a level that tomatoes are probably the most 
highly bracero-dominated crop in the State. With a machine of Spiller's type, 
growers would get their picking and loading done for $8 per ton, workers would get 
wages of $2.50 an hour under much less onerous working conditions, and there would 
be more than enough left over for fuel, depreciation, supervision, and all other 
expenses. Spiller has a patent pending, and a commitment from the Diamond 
Manufacturing Corporation of San Leandro to build a working model for $4,000. In 
quantity, the machine could no doubt be produced for less than half that amount. 
Spiller has gone to the big agricultural corporations, and the growers' associations. 
Some of these people say we must spend up to $250,000,000 to import out-of-state 
workers. to harvest row crops, at the same "prevailing rates" under which employers 
and employees alike’ are going broke -- but nonehas given Spiller any help whatever. 


One of the questions to which we have been asked to direct our testimony 
is “effects on farmers and consumers of possible increased costs". Data from the 
U.S. Departments ‘of ‘Agriculture and Labor have repeatedly shown that farm wages could 
be doubled with no’niore than a trifling impact on retail costs. But this whole 
question is an impertinent one. Jt assumes that increases in labor costs will take 
place in a vacuum. Every textbook in economics, and the history of every industry 
show that this assumption is false and that, in fact, changes in wages and working 
conditions invariably set in motion a whole series of adjustments. Prices do not 
necessarily havé to go up at all. They could quite conceivably go. down, if 
agricultural employers respond to wage pressures in the way they should: by updating 
their industry. Every industry has problems -- unique, serious problems. Construction, 
garment-making, lumbering, fishing, longshoring have all recruited labor for highly 
seasonal work by organizing rationally and effectively enough to obtain a fair share 
of the national income, and to offer decent wages and working conditions. 


When government withdraws its subsidy of cheap labor from the industry of 
agriculture, the industry might come to positive grips with its problems in such ways as: 


~34. 
Producers! cooperatives for-bargaining with canners..and-other buyers ; 
Consumers! cooperatives for the purchase, sharing, and even production_of mechanical 
quipment, fertilizer, etc.; 
. Coordination between the labor-users in a given crop-area; 
Coordination between the labor-users in different crops in different areas; 
Crop insurance; 
Development of new products, new and hardier strains, greater diversification; 
Mechanization and semi-mechanization. 


NJowFuoa WH 


Witnesses at this hearing have been asked to comment upon such matters as 
"housing and transportation". It is vital that these be kept in perspective. Under 
existing circumstances, one might support housing measures , free clinics, and the like, 
on the humanitarian ground that agricultural workers cannot afford their own housing, 
their own child care or medical care. But what is needed is not to change the peripheries 
but to change the central circumstances which prevent agricultural workers from providing 
for themselves. A program which proposes to fill the so-called "bracero gap" with 
subsidies of housing, medical care, and the like, is foredoomed to failure. These 
are not the factors which weigh primarily in American workers' decisions to enter a 
given type of employment or to stay out of it. 


Which brings us to our concluding principle, and probably the most important 
of all. A full generation ago, lawmakers decided that an entrepreneur who makes his 
stay in business only if he is able and 
Federal and State legislators 
The responsibilities which 
go along with the privilege of hiring labor include: payment of a minimum wage; 
payment of overtime beyond 40 hours a week; prohibition of child labor; contribution 
to an unemployment insurance system; and bargaining in good faith with duly elected 
workers' representatives. Agricultural employers were exempt from these responsibilities, 
25 and 30 years ago, on the strength of the argument that growers were overwhelmingly 
self-employed, or employed a single hired man who was more a member of the family than 
an employee in the usual sense. This argument was never wholly valid. In California 
today it is almost wholly invalid. The overwhelming bulk of agricultural labor is 
hired, not by "farmers", but by “agribusinessmen". This has been documented by many 
other witnesses at this hearing. 


If the state really wants to do something constructive about the farm labor 
"shortage", it will function in the farm labor market in precisely the same way it 
does in every other labor market. It will apply to agribusinessmen precisely the same 
obligations of hiring labor which it has long since applied to every other class of 
pusinessmen. Incidentally, this is the last remaining hope that legitimate fermers-- 
those who do their own work--shall survive. The value of their labor rises or falls as 
the price of hired farm labor rises or falls. 


The legitimate role of the State, in solving the farm labor "problem" is to 
provide equality under the law. Federal and State statute books contain a series of 
discriminations against agricultural workers which are the very tap-root of the so-called 
farm labor "shortage". American citizens have not, will not, and should not be 
attracted to an industry in which they are, by law, reduced to fourth-class citizenship. 
The following discriminations must be removed. At the Federal level: exclusion from 
the Fair Labor Standards Act; exclusion from the Labor-Management Relations Act; unequal 
coverage under the Social Security Act. At the State level: exclusion from the 
Unemployment Insurance Act; unequal coverage under the Industrial Welfare Commission's 
wage orders; unequal coverage under child labor laws; unequal coverage under the 
Health and Safety Code. If the Federal discriminations are uncorrected, we are con- 
vineed that California is sufficiently enlightened, sufficiently wealthy, sufficiently 
blessed by Nature to show the way through enactment of its own "little Fair Labor 
Standards Act", and "little Labor-Management Relations Act”. 
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FEDERAL LEGISLATION AND SEASONAL FARM JORKERS 
-.&@ position paper, prepared by Atty. Howard Richards 


I. Introduction. 


This paper outlines what might be done at the Federal level to help bring the 
industry of agriculture, and agricultural employees in particular, into the 
mainstream of 20th.centure American economic and political life, For many years, 
the farm labor,issue pitted conscience against political "realism". The status 
of agricultural workers--desperately poor but inarticulate, unorganized, politi- 
cally impotent--appealed to the conscience of a few people of good will. But 
agricultural employers~-highly organized and politically active--erected barrier 
that a "realistic" legislator usually dared not pass. 


This picture is changing. It is becoming increasingly obvious that agricultural 
labor problems. are related to other social problems--notably unemployment, and as 

a corrolary poverty, Friénds of farm workers throughout the Southwest are organ 
izing: Catholic, Protestant and Quaker groups; | exican-American groups; Citizens 
Committees. And most important of all, agricultural workers themselves are 
becoming more politically conscious and are organizing; as unions, as members of 
a community, as members of an ethnic group. Finally, the extent and the nature of 
press coverage of the farm workers’ problems and activities has changed gradually, 


In recent years, the California lecislature has taken halting steps toward parity. 
for agricultural workers. Workmen’s Compensation Insurance was made mandatory in 
agriculture in 1959, and Disability Insurance was granted in 1961, Unemployment 
Insurance was almost: extended to agricultural workers in 1963, " ; 


At the public hearings scheduled to discuss the alleged "farm labor shortages" | 
and held in Texas and California in December of 1964, testimony came, for the 
first time, predoiinahtely from the agricultural workers® side. liany farm workers 
attended each hearing. At, the hearings on sugar beet wages, enough pressure was 
mounted to raise beet workers’? wages to $1.15 an hour, 


There are reasons to believe that these trends will continue. Agricultural workers 
have less money than agricultural employers, but there are many more workers than 
employers and they have many more potantial votes, Contrary to popular myth, only ~ 
a small number of farm workers are migrants--without residence and therefore tithe 
out the right to vote. Farm workers are continually being registered to vote, 
California's state senator Virgil O*Sullivan and Texas? congressman Henry Gonzalez 
have recognized this trend and are amon~ the rural legislative friends of workers, 


II. The Case for Agricultural Labor. 


The case for agricultural labor is, in a strict sense, a case for civil rights, 

It is a case for the equal protection under law that is such a cherished ideal 

in our democratic tradition, that is such an essential element of social justice, 
and that is called for specifically in the 14th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 
All that the agricultural labor problem requires is removal of legislated dis- 
criminations against farm workers: inclusion of agriculture under the social | 
legislation that has become an accepted part of the American style, and which 
workers in all other industries have long since taken for granted as part of 
their fundamental rights as workers and citizens, ae i 

The case for agricultural labor is also part of the case for the Adninistration’s 
‘War on Poverty", ‘To wage a war successfully, one must first locate the enemy. 
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= particularly prominent 
Poverty in America, as Michael Harrington and others have shown, is/in rural 
America, And especially, it is in areas where agriculture has developed on a 
plantation pattern: where instead of independent family farms, there are large- 
scale, absentee-owned farms, resting on the labor of sharecroppers (in the Old 
South) or on day-laborers (in the Southwest), 


How much longer will a rich nation tolerate poverty in its midst? How much 
longer will it permit businessmen in the industry of agriculture to stay in busi- 
ness by paying substandard wages and providing subhuman working conditions? 


III. ‘What Needs to be. Done. 


1. WAGES: The Fair Labor Standards Act should be amended to remove its agri- 
cultural exclusion, \’any growers and growers® associations have argued cone 
sistently against a mininum wage at the state level, but claim that they are 
in favor of a Federal minimum tage for workers. 


2, HOURS: The same law (Fair Labor Standards Act) sets 40 hours a week as public 
policy, with time-and-a-half for overtime. ‘The agricultural exclusion should be 
removed, at least on the same basis as processing industries which are given a few 
weeks of grace each year. 


3. CHILD LAEOF: ‘The third great protection of the Tair Labor Standards Act is 
its prohibition of child labor in industries affecting inter-state commerce, 
Again, there is an agricultural exclusion and, again, it should be removed, 


4, COLLECTIVE BARGAINING: ‘The TafteEartley A&t guarantees every industrial 
worker in the country the right to organize and bargain coléctively--unless heis 
an agricultural worker, The purpose of negotiations and worker representation in 
wageyates and working conditions iis to avmid the necessity for strike action, 

but in agriculture no collective bargaining rights are assured. Farm workers who 
are dissatisfied with wage rates or working conditions must, at present, walk off 
the job and they are quickly replaced by other available workers, This exclusion, 
probably the most hurtful of all, must be repealed, 


5. SOCIAL SECURITY: ‘ithe Social Security Act should be amended to provide effect~ 
ive coverage for agricultural workers. Present regulations require that-a farm 
laborer work 20 days for a given employer or earn $150 fron him in a given year, 
thus implicitly excluding many casual and seasonal workers, Even the present pro- 
sram is widely abused in practice, although this is perhaps an administrative, 
rather than a legislative, problem, 


6. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE: ‘The agricultural worker is especially vulnerable to 
unemployment, but agricultural workers are excluded under those Federal laws deal. 
ling with unemployment insurance, and under virtually all state unemployment insur- 
ance acts, Federal action, through special subventions to states if necessary, 
should remedy this defect, 


7. HEALTH AND WELFARE: Residence requirements for emergency welfare and health 
services should be eliminated by federal subsidies and compacts between states. 
The labor code, which demands decent standards of sanitation, erivacy for 
workers, should be extended to correct the present hum 1iatiee Rea sani tation 
facilities, The Interstate Commerce Commission should be empowered to establish 
safety standards for all buses and other vehicles used to transport workers 
across state lines, 
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8, HOUSING: A federal program should be developed for additional low-rent housing 
in rural areas; for direct loans to housing authorities for migratory worker hous- 
ing; and for technical assistance and long-term, low-interest loans to agricultural 
workers who want to acquire their own homes, ‘There should not be assistance for 
"company: towns: built by private growers or growers’ associations, 


9. IMMGRATION: Watchful care must be taken to see that the bracero system is, 
not revived after a one-year moratorium, Nor can the substitute Public Law 414 
(\.cCarran-WWalter Act) be used to: creaite’a substitute bracero program, The loop- 
‘holes in this law and in its administration should be watched, to make certain 
that the same procedures apply to agriculture as to all other industries, and so 
that the same procedures apply equally at all border crossing stations. 


10. CIVIL RIGHTS: Arricultural workers must be included in any Fair Employment 
Practices Commission or other civil rights lecislation at the national level. 
California’s FEPC law, for example, specifically excludes agricultural workers 
housed on the: property of their employers. 


IV. Conclusion. 


Agriculture is thé “sick man” of the American economy, It is survivin: today: by 
dependence on workers who are so disadvantazed, disorganized, and desperate, that 
they will work for $1000 a year. Most of these workers’ faces’ are black or brown, 
This is.no foundation for a healthy industry.” The sooner that agricultural employers 
are forced..to meet the normal obligations of hiring labor in the United States, the 
sooner they. will begin setting the rest of their house in more rational order. 


There are thousands of American workers who are willing and able to stoop down or 
reach up in connec'tion with their work. The shopworn myth that “Americans won't 
do stoop labor" must'be dispelled, for Americans do road work on the highways 
which run past bracero-filled fields; the road workers are earning $2.35 an hour. 
Americans stand hip deep in slime repairing sewers for $2.75 an hour, Smericans 
stoop all day, long; laying roofs, digging coal, finishing cement, doing scores of 
tasks--for. a. living wage. Americans have, in the past, and will, in the future, 
pick tomatoes and cut lettuce and thin sugar beets and do every bit of work that 
American agriculture has to offer--when American agriculture offers wages. 


The ‘major and sumiary thesis of these recommendations is, then, that the most 
effective way to bring stability to our nation’s vital agricultural industry is 
to assure, the farm worker equal protection under the law, to permit him to function 


on an equal :basis ‘with the industrial worker, and thereby enable hin to look after 
himself. 


The realities of practical politics in a just administration should never be used 
to discriminate against the weak, the undéfended, the disorganized and the inarti- 
culate, We consider’it unthinkable: these days to deprive anyone of housin:, edu- 
cati6n, and-equal opportunity to a job because of the color of his skin. It should 
be equally unthinkable that we deprive an agricultural worker of the social and 
economic rights of the rest of the laboring fraternity simply because he works on 

a farm, Federal representatives frou the Southwest have the opportunity to lead 
the nation by launching a systematic attack upon the poverty and discrimination 
which are built into corporate agriculture, 
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~ietion that farm labor problems 

a kind of civil rights problem runs 
vlicoughout this magazine: The following 
erticle adds a new and specifiic: dimension 
to this conviction. . Dr. O'Rourke is the 
former health officer of Imperial County; 
he is head of Farm Workers Health ‘Service 
in the California Health Department and 
Special Assistant to Gowernor Brown on 
Anti-poverty Planning. .:;He has been 


active in the NAACP for many years. 


ation in Medical 


O'Rourke, 


Civilized icis goneiders ‘accessibility to high quality medical 
care more aright than a privilege Mo ouccasserts that medica] care ‘ought 
to be rendered according to worBitudl ‘aay kind: Financial, legal, or«social. 
Thus, in our country we insist ‘Won humane treatment for convicts, thefcon- 
genitally deformed, thé akcolvo2ic the addict, and even for our pets, «It 
would seem to f6llow- that: inability to pay for medical careshould. not.:be 
grounds for denying timely treatment to anybody. .Nor-should the quality 


of medical care vary im accordance with the ability to pay for it. 


spirit ot medical practice las always recognized this prin- 
traditions have been egalitariar In the past, the notion 
revalied aad with quiet'.di y the good physician acknow- 
ebligationito minister hisvskill fee to the poor. 

c 3 and the phenomenal growth 
of technolo#y in medicine, a concept of jpublic responsibility ihas.:hadrto 
intrude upén and largely veplace medicat charity. The charity hospital 

rightfully become en ané , tka inevitable victim of the income 
laws ‘and“rising costs. Charity ha8*been Supplanted by a public 
of medical care supported by ‘taxation, but regretably, medicaliicare 
£ the indigent retains and perpétuates the imp t of an almshouse philo- 
ophy. A‘ptiblic system of sedic sare is s¢ te, yet it purports to be 
qual. 


e 
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The term''*de fact6 s2greyation™ has grcowna to prominence in 
this -year of the’tivil rights revol ne térm is usualiy applied to 
schools inthe north attended by high percentages 6f children ‘of. mindfity 
races as a*result of facial discriminatiot: in housing. 'The’Stpreme.-Gourt 
of the State cf California: has receatiy divectec 21 school boards to 
take corrective action “zainst this pattern of sesgrega in face’: ofia 
growing appreciation txat gretated sclicol¢ ave inferiét. » Studies: of 
I.Q.., scores’, academic: achiev ape ‘ds, rates of crop+out ahd admission 
to college have i ‘ignifiecantly inferior’ per- 
formance in the 


In northern communities no argument lingers about the fact that 
this situation is too detrimental to be tolerated any longer as 
merely a symptom of housing and job discrimination. 


eee Such deliberations thus far have failed to arouse in 
the medical profession a realization that a precise analogy to 
school segregation exists in public medical care. Public medical 
care is segregated not de facto, but de jure -- and ina 

sense it is more reprehensible in that the separation is condoned 
in the law. 


Yet a public system of medical care which segregates 
the indigent through imposition of a means test is discriminatory, 
adheres to the discarded public policy of separate but equal ac- 
comodation and is inherently evil, in that it breeds inferior 
treatment which can be measured and documented statistically. 


Many dedicated administrators and clinicians working 
in public hospitals to upgrade and dignify medical care of the 
indigent may, at first sight, recoil at this allegation. Specific 
exceptions could be cited immediately, for obviously there are 
--some excellent public medical institutions, as well as many ex~ 
“tremely poor private hospitals, But the physical separation of 
patients through a means test constitutes socio-economic and 
hence racial segregetion which should not be tolerated simply 
because it is a tradition to which both doctors and indigent 
patients themselves have become inured, and which an uninformed 
general public tolerates out of ignorance of its consequences. 
Thus, it is the concept of a separate system of rendering medical 
services which should come under attack rather than any particular 
public institution, 


Statistical evidence already exists which suggests con- 
sistently inferior treatment. outcomes in the public hospital 
. system, For example, in California the rates of prematurity and 
infant mortality are higher in public hospitals than in private. 
--Gancer mortality and morbidity are consistently higher and sur- 
‘vival shorter for indigents treated in public hospitals than for 
private patients treated in private institutions of all kinds ‘for 
the same type of lesion, The obvious deficiencies of many public 
medical institutions have come to be accepted as a tradition by 
the medical profession, and are considered by many necessary to 
the proper training of physicians. The characteristics of the 
public hospital are well known to physicians in training; serious 
overcrowding, both in outpatient clinics and on the wards of these 
.;hospitals; an ever decreasing supply of properly trained physicians, 
which each year compromises more seriously the ability to render 
adequate care to large caseloads; a longer inpatient stay than for 
comparable illness cared for in private facilities; more severe 
clinical disease suggesting negiect either by patients or by . 
physicians of the early symptoms of illness; wards for the: chronical- 
ly ill and aged so undermanned and inadequate as to evoke outcry 
from the lay public; staff attitudes in public institutions that - 
are too often disrespectful and even hostile to patients, in part, 
perhaps because of the enormous pressure put on professional’ time 
and patience; a loss of sensitivity on the part of professional 
personnel towards the needs of patients for dignity and privacy; 
fears on the part of patients, which are not without basis in fact, 


that they are being used to train. inexperienced physieians (demo- 
eratic principles call for a willingness to share equitably among 
patients of all types the necessary burden of training physicians); 
and finally a degrading means test and irrational residence re- 
quirements for admission to public hospitals which. impose burdens | 
upon the poor and tend to deny’ them timely and, effective medical care. 


The severity of disease encountered in.patients using 
public hospitals. are too often dismissed as inherently character- 
istic of certain races, ethnic groups OF social classes, rather 
than the result, to a significant degree, of relative inaccessi- 
bility of timely medical care and enforced reliance upon the 
second class medical care. Preventive medical services are rarely 
used with effect by indigents and the early presentation of symptoms 
is obstructed by fragmentation of public care, exhaustive eligi- 
bility determinations, and discouragitigly long waits for care. 
Neglect of disease on the part of thé poor cannot be attributed 
solely to inevitable ignorance and lack of motivation, The bar- 
riers to timely medical care cénstructed by the staffs of public 
hospitals need to be examined with care, and the profession ought 
to undertake an agonizing reappraisal of the quality. of public 
medical care. 


: _. Organized medicine equates government finance with 

- government control. and inferior medical care.. It would appear 
that the quality.of care need have little to do with the source 
of funds, It is a.segregated system for the delivery of medical 
care, which has and always will produce inferior medical care. 
Publicly financed, medical care, of course, need not be inferior 
care. The Crippled. Childrens Program in California amply de- 
monstrates this. fact, but it is important to point out that the 
program is integrated into the mainstream of private care. The 
bulk of services rendered in this ex¢ellent government. program 
“is performed by qualified private consultants in accredited 
private hospitals under rigid standards of quality control. 
Other public programs do not fare as well, and no one who studies 
the American pattern of medical care can deny that publicly 
financed medical care tends to fragment service and destroy con~ 
tinuity of care to the patient. 


If, at present, under a segregated system, public medi- 
cal care is bad, then iet us acknowledge that it is. bad and strive 
toward an integrated system of medical care built upon,standards 
and control of quality. Planning for the future of medical practice 
in the United, States and the reorganization of its facilities to 
fit advances in technology could be immensely simplified by abandon- 
ing the traditional double standard of medical care. At present, 
the médical. profession is engrossed in a vigorous and often divi- 
‘give debate about methods of financing medical care.’ Government 
interposition into medical care financing seems inevitable, but 
arguments about the source of the revenue or the rapidity with 
which government enters the Field of medical care appear. to me 
‘to’ be of secondary importance. 


In California, organized medicine seems to be inclined 
in the direction of performing public medical services in integrated 
‘facilities through contractual arrangements with governmental 
soutees of finance. It may well be that little opposition would 


arise to the concept of an integrated single system of care dedi- 
cated to the maintainance of high quality of service rendered, 


How do these remarks relate to the farm worker in Cali- 
fornia? Recent State and Federal legislation have provided funds 
to attempt to upgrade medical and health services to both migrant 
and seasonal agricultural workers in California. The use of 
Federal money has been justified on the philosophy that Federal 
responsibility exists for workers who cross state lines..and lose 
legal residence and hence become ineligible to utilize public 
medical and welfare services, As this program develops it has 
become increasingly clear that the plight of the migrant is in- 
distinguishable from that of the settled rural indigent who 
resides in rural fringe slums occupying dilapidated shanties 
sometimes devoid of water, sewage, etc. Workers living in such 
settings outnumber true migrants, but their health, housing and 
sanitation problems are the same as those that plague the true 
migrant, The initiative for undertaking a medical program for 
such workers must come from local authorities. At the present 
time, many counties with large numbers of both migrants and set- 
tled agricultural workers are not participating in the Federal 
‘program, but’ even in counties that have developed special programs 
for non-resident migrant workers, it is common to find that county 
hospitals continue to reject them for outpatient and in-hospital 
services except in the case of emergencye Eligibility: determina- 
tion for care varies considerably from county to county, and even 
from social worker to social worker within the same institution. 

“! Although reciprocal agreements do exist for the provision of medi- 

eal care to non-residents between California counties, these agree- 
‘ments are not used except for emergency hospitalization and ob- 
stetrical care, and all in all, they cannot be said to be very 
effective. No reciprocal agreements exist for the care of indigents 
from outside the state of California, It is conceivable that in 
the future the migrant health program will provide extra funds to 
reimburse local county hospitais for medical treatment services 
both in and out of the hospitals in situations other than emer- 
gencies. However, even if such a feature were to be added to the 
present program, many problems would persist. ‘The main problem 
can be stated this way: the very best the migrant farm worker 

ean eventually expect is to gain access to a segregated system 

of public medical care. 


It is ironic that the bracero, or Mexican National 
worker, under Public Law 78, is provided with health insurance 
protection rendered by private physicians in their offices and, 
when necessary, in private hospitals, Although the medical in- 
surance plan covering braceros has many serious deficiencies, 
it is notable that these workers are not asked to use a segre-~ 
gated public system of delivery of their medical services. 


The California Medical Association, looking to the 
Bracero Program as an example, has been interested in developing 
in cooperation with the California Farm Bureau Federation, a pre- 
paid insurance plan for domestic agricultural workers, so that 
they can benefit from a private system of medical care at least 
outside of the hospital. Such a plan is fraught with major dif- 
ficulties. Domestic farm workers are considered by insurance 
actuaries to be a high risk group because their traditional 
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inaccessibility to medical care services has produced an accumu- 
lation of neglected chronic conditions. Since the farm labor force 
is unorganized and is identified with no single empicyer, it is 
difficult to give them the group identification, held bythe bracero,. 
The domestie’s mobility, his employment by many different employers, 
differences in the way in which he is paid for his work, all create 
an extremely complex problem for the provision of group prepaid in- 
surance. -:-Furthermore, the farm,worker in California, tends to have 
large families and. low-incomes,-. It would appear most difficult, 
under these circumstances, to design. and administer effectively 
a program of medical care with premiums within reach of the average 
worker, Nonetheless, it is clear that the preference, both.of the 
worker. and the California Medical Association is to provide care 
privately, although hospital care will probably have to be rendered 
at the county facility, 


Basically, the county hospital in rural areas presents 
problems to indigents which are formidable, Often the indigent 
is working or living at a great distance from the county. facility. 
When he needs care, he must travel considerable distances: to.get 
it, and in:so doingiis usually faced with an all day saga which 
involves loss of work; high babysitting costs, transportation 
which he must arrange: privately, and sometimes pay for, a jong 
wait on a county hospital bench, and eventually a brief and often 
cursory visit by an overtaxed and overwrought. county.,physician. 
Should a follow-up visit be necessary, this painful, procedyre 
‘must be repeated, It is not surprising under these, circumstances 
that workers neglect early symptoms, and tend to report only 
when disease is full blown.; There is also a tendency.,to fail to 
“follow-up treatment on the part of farm workers who cannot afford 
the loss of time involved. «Hospital personnel seem to misinterpret 
this: fact as an:indication of; inability of patients to understand 
the importance of medical treatment, or as evidence of. poor co- 
operation, 


The inefficiency of a segregated system of medical care 
is especially notable in rural areas, which are experiencing 
shortages of medical personnel of all kinds. Rural public hos- 
pitals simply cannot compete with urban hospitals for adequately 
trained physicians, nurses, laboratory technicians, etc. The 
standard of treatment in many rural county hospitals is shock- 
ingly deficient, Often the Hill-Burton Hospital, although 
largely financed out of federal and state matching taxes, do. * 
not admit the indigent who instcad is relegated to the county 
hospital, The logic of a community hospital in such rural areas 
organized to treat ail patients whether indigent or not is begin- 
ning to find increasing support. Rural communities are becomming 
aware of the need for the efficient deployment of physicians and 
medical technicians Such efficiency is impossible where four 
or five separately organized small hospitals, both public and 
private, compete with each other for personnel, 


Thus, it would appear that planning for an integrated 
system of hospital and medical services in rural areas makes an 
immense amount of sense, ‘The continued construction of modern 
replacements to worn out county hospitals can only complicate 
future development of efficient medical care in rural counties, 
A new and sparkling building with the latest equipment cannot 
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by itself practice medicine. Boards of supervisors in rural counties 
need guidance to make clear that the county hospital has tended to 

be a second rate medical institution. They need to be urged to 

study the feasibility af contracting services for the medical indigent 
and providmng them in the mainstream of medical care in the community, 
with the assurance of adequate control of expenditure and quality of 
care, 


SEN RESETS HR SSE 


The provision of an adequate medical insurance scheme for agri- 
cuttural workers is dependent upon their income and their ability 
to ‘negotiate with their employers medical care as a fringe benefit. 
Until the agricultural workers’ income begins to match that of the 
industrial worker, it is unlikely that he will be able to remove 
himself from the ranks of the medically indigent. Nontheless, the 
medical profession.should not wait for this day to provide the farm 
worker with access to the medical services of high quality. If 
government intervention is, for a time, needed, care should be taken 
to assure that public monies are used to purchase medical care of 
the hgghest quality attainable in the community. It appears only a 
matter of time before a militant civil rights movement begins to 
challenge a separate system of medical care publicly and demand 
reform, When and if they do, their protests will probably have 
considerable public support as our society grows more critical of 
segregation in public accommodations of any kind. 
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Leaders in public health and medicine should anticipate this 
protest and prepare now to.meet it with the facts. Vitimately it 


is not up to the medical profession along to do away with a segre- 
gated system of medical care. It is, however, the duty of the medical 
profession to present all the statistical data necessary to show the 
public that a separate system of public medical care has failed to 
offer equality of opportunity to the poor to enjoy the benefits of 
medical advances. If medical care is an innate right of every indi- 
vidual regardless of .race, creed, color, or station if life, then 

a democratic society should move aggressively to correct an intolerable 
situation, 
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